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Comment 


The Wondrous Architecture of the World 


verse, attacks the relativity assumptions with much 
the tone of a shocked Fundamentalist. He is assert- 
ing the ether, cause, and mechanism instead of the 
Virgin Birth and a six-day Creation, but the emo- 
tions are the same: and the resemblance is not acciden- 
tal. There was, in any case, something to be hoped for 
from such a book. The first two chapters give this hope 
some promise; then, amid the verbal monstrosities of 
the radiation theory, the promise is rapidly emptied. 
A large scale shift in categories is always disturbing. 
Religious conversion, falling in love, or learning to accept 
Communism provide much more obvious illustrations 
than field physics. When Europe went pseudo-Pytha- 
gorean during the Renaissance it was not an easy 
change; but it was spread out over two centuries, and 
Newton made it less violent by avoiding the Cartesian 
clarity and keeping more of common sense and Galileo. 
But the shift to relativity has been far more abrupt, and 
no one yet has the least idea how to verbalize adequately 
the new implicit meanings, nor how to separate equa- 
tions from metaphors. We had had the Newtonian unt- 
verse just long enough to feel thoroughly at home in it, 
with its good solid atoms moving about and hitting each 
other in a big Euclidean box advancing uniformly in a 
straight line time. Not as comfortable as Dante’s angel- 
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directed spheres, but something the imagination could 
grasp and feel confident of. Then a group of over-curious 
mathematicians made the discovery that geometry 
could be handled as an isolated and autonomous deduc- 
tive system. At more or less the same time experiments 
with electricity and magnetism, the invention of high 
power microscopes and telescopes, and (later) observa- 
tion of radio-active substances and unthought of 
accuracy in measuring optical phenomena combined 
with the mathematical and logical curiosities to make 
more and more people realize that the Euclidean- 
Newtonian framework was getting shamefully clut- 
tered. To fit in the new aspects of experience, directly 
contradictory properties had to be assigned to atoms and 
ether; and certain well attested observations would 
not fit at all. 

It occurred to Einstein that the powerful new mathe- 
matical systems developed during the last half of the 
nineteenth century made it possible to give order to the 
piling up loose ends by arranging them under new, sim- 
pler, and more comprehensive generalities — generalities 
which would take, of course, the form of mathematical 
equations. He might have written, with Copernicus: 


Hence this kind of theory did not seem sufficiently certain, nor 
sufficiently in accord with reason. So when I had noted these things, 
I often considered if perchance a more rational system of circles 
might be discovered, on which all the apparent diversity might de- 
pend, and in such a manner that each of the planets would be 
uniformly moved, as the principle of absolute motion requires. 
Attacking a problem obviously difficult and almost inexplicable, at 
length I hit upon a solution whereby this could be reached by fewer 
and much more convenient constructions than had been handed 
down of old, if certain assumptions, which are called axioms, be 
granted me... . 
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Accorded then these premises, I shall attempt to show briefly how 
simply the uniformity of motion can be saved. . . . 
Nor do I doubt that skilled and scholarly mathematicians will 


agree with me if, . . . they will examine and judge, not casually 
but deeply, what I have gathered together in this book to prove 
these things. . . . Mathematics is written for mathematicians, to 


whom these my labours, if I am not mistaken, will appear to con- 
tribute something. . . .} 


Unfortunately this intellectual humility (which in 
Copernicus is usually explained as deference to the 
superstitious absolutism of the Church) did not content 
Einstein. The theory was for physicists as well as mathe- 
maticians; and physicists have seldom been willing 
(even if they could, which is doubtful if we consider 
the limitations of human reason) to stop with the pre- 
diction, control, and ordering of events: they have al- 
ways gone on to the alleged science of cosmology, and 
to speculation and prophecy as well. And physicists and 
mathematicians at the present time, with one or two 
exceptions, know very little about how to use words. 

The equations of relativity were mathematically and 
aesthetically pleasing, to those who could understand 
them. After a time there seemed reason to believe that 
they correlated events as well as the Newtonian equa- 
tions; and certain events that were anomalous from a 
Newtonian viewpoint. If they were to be applied, then, 
the physicists felt themselves compelled to reconstruct 
the whole established Newtonian cosmology, which 
became meaningless when faced with the relativity 
equations. 

It must be confessed that the verbalizations of the 


1Copernicus, Commentariolus and De Revolutionibus, quoted by E. A. Burtt, 
The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, pp. 38-9. 
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new categories have so far been wretchedly bungled: 
hills and valleys in a curved space-time; a spherical (or 
cylindrical) universe, finite but unlimited; the name 
‘relativity’ itself, which suggests almost the opposite of 
what should be suggested; the whole group of mislead- 
ing, confused, and ugly metaphors dragged cloudily in to 
picture the behavior of certain variables in certain 
complex mathematical functions. From a philosophic 
standpoint, the theory of relativity was valuable in 
speeding the bankruptcy of dogmatic materialism, per- 
haps the most degrading ideology that has ever been 
imposed on a large section of mankind. In this the role 
of relativity was entirely illegitimate. Dogmatic mate- 
rialism is neither more nor less true now than seventy 
years ago, and is, for those who can think clearly, sup- 
ported no more by nineteenth century than by relativity 
physics. However, though illegitimate, the role was 
none the less effective. But that relativity will give 
support to a much more promising ideology of its own 
is an expectation already dissipated. 


His Own Petar 


In The Dynamic Universe, Mackaye starts admirably 
enough by suggesting that a redefinition of ‘simul- 
taneity’, ‘length’, ‘time’, ‘mass’, ‘velocity’, etc., need 
not bully us into supposing that ‘reality’ is trembling. 
Meeting Einstein as mathematician it is useless to at- 
tack his definitions so long as he uses them properly. 
To say that length and time are absolute and that 
velocity is relative to them in the proportion 0=//¢ is 
(mathematically) the same as to say that velocity and 
time are absolute, and length relative in the proportion 
/=vt. One equation is a ‘dimensional interpretation’ of 
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the other. The relativity equations are not, however, so 
simple; and they seem to express a good deal more than 
this (that is, they cannot be retranslated directly into 
Newtonian equations). Mackaye goes on to suggest 
that they .cannot because they are ‘dimensional dis- 
guises’ for phenomena not explicitly recognized in the 
Newtonian laws, but which could equally well be inter- 
preted in Newtonian terms. For several of the relativity 
equations he suggests specifically “unrecognized Dop- 
pler-displacements in light waves.” 

In the same way we might say (though the analogy 
has not occurred to Mackaye) that the Copernican 
circles are “dimensional disguises’ for Ptolemaic epicy- 
cles. An ingenious enough mathematician could handle 
all astronomical phenomena with perfect consistency 
from either Copernican or Ptolemaic assumptions. This 
does not, of course, prevent astronomers from preferring 
Copernicus. If Mackaye had stopped with a develop- 
ment of this ‘dimensional’ criticism, he would deserve 
some credit for a warning against the fantastic popu- 
larized interpretations of the ‘ultimate significance’ of 
the equations. A warning similar to the Church’s warn- 
ing in the sixteenth century that a re-arrangement in 
the application of geometry to astronomy did not neces- 
sarily solve any cosmic ‘mysteries’ nor put man on the 
same moral level as a mountain or a planet. But Mac- 
kaye is not very much interested in logical analysis; he 
wants to write about his own cosmology (‘poetic in 
conception’ the blurb on the jacket says), and he pro- 
ceeds to do so. So far as any choice goes between the 
Einstein and Mackaye cosmologies (for those who feel 
it necessary to choose cosmologies), we at least know 
that Einstein builds his on rather convincing equations; 
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and Mackaye —in a sentence with which he rather 
naively ends one section: 


In the more complex cases, indeed, especially in those involving 
gravitation, it is difficult to come to definite conclusions until the 
radiation theory has received the mathematical expression which 
alone can disclose its predictions in quantitative form. 


What Mackaye wants from physics, in his own words, 
are “genuine explanations” in terms of “real physical 
causes”? — causes that, in imagination, he can touch, 
push and be pushed ae bump up against: that is, causes 
like the imaginative pictures of nineteenth century 
atoms, mass, gravity (something pulling things), force 
(something pushing things). And he wants determinate, 
certain empirical laws that will tell him what must be 
and why it is. This latter requirement comes out beau- 
tifully in the culminating Section 25 — “Can the equa- 
tions of general relativity explain or predict anything?” 
—where he presents a series of statements (most of 
them from relativists) which he believes demonstrate a 
negative answer to this question and thereby conclu- 
sively establish the meaninglessness of relativity physics. 
As typical, he quotes from Silberstein: 

The much extolled Principle of General Relativity which, in 
Einstein’s wording, requires 
The general laws of Nature to be expressed by equations valid in all 
coGrdinate systems, 1.¢., covariant with respect to any substitutions 
whatever (generally covariant), 
is by itself powerless either to predict or to exclude anything which 
has a phenomenal content. For whatever we already know or will 
learn to know about the ways of Nature, provided always it has 
some phenomenal contents (and is not a merely formal proposition), 
should always be expressible in a manner independent of the auxil- 
iaries used for its description. In other words, the mere requirement 
of general covariance does not exclude any phenomena or any laws 
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of Nature, but only certain ways of expressing them. It does notat 
all prescribe the course of Nature but the form of the laws con- 
structed by the naturalist (mathematical physicist or astronomer) 
who is about to describe it. . . . 


(I do not know Silberstein’s book, nor what he makes of 
this. But, in passing, with a query as to his use of 
‘phenomena’ and ‘Nature’, it seems to me a fair de- 
scription of what the primary generalities of an ad- 
vanced science ought to be.) It is so obvious to Mackaye 
that this settles things in his favor that he hardly feels 
it necessary to expand. 

I do not believe I am over-sceptical in wondering what 
imaginable laws could ‘exclude’ phenomenal content or 
prescribe for Nature, if by phenomena and Nature we 
mean any possible content of experience; though pri- 
mary laws can and do determine what we shall interpret 
as belonging to ‘physical reality’ or ‘objective Nature’. 
There is no need to go into complex epistemological 
problems. Presumably Mackaye believes that New- 
tonian laws, whether or not exactly correct, are of the 
general kind he wants. And that view lingers among a 
great many people at the present time. For several 
hundred years we have been verbalizing so persistently 
in Newtonian terms that we have completely forgotten 
that the Newtonian world, though it grows rather di- 
rectly out of it, is not at all the world of common sense. 
Anyone, if he stops to think about it, knows that the 
space of his familiar experience is not Euclidean any 
more than it is Riemannian; that familiar time is not a 
uniform one-dimensional affair; that he has never been 
hit by an atom and never will be. Anyone ought also to 
know that bodies in common sense experience do not 
follow the Newtonian law of gravitation any more than 
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they do Einstein’s. The laws are both structural (from 
the common sense point of view): as we know them 
stones fall faster than feathers, balloons go up, clouds 
float and rain drops. There is no objection to a correla- 
tion of these inescapable diversities through notions 
such as air resistance, the relative density of air and 
hydrogen, the presence of electrical fields — so long as 
we know what we are doing. This is the situation with 
all fundamental laws in all sciences: no familiar expe- 
rience nor no experiment has ever verified them com- 
pletely nor could it do so; without a large group of 

ostulates no experiment has ever even rendered them 
probable (observed bodies never fall with exactly the 
acceleration demanded by the law of gravitation; 
chemical experiments never conform exactly to the law 
of the conservation of mass; etc., etc.). God forbid that 
I should, when discussing physics, be thrown into an 
argument about the ontological status of laws and 
fundamental concepts. That may be left to metaphysics, 
which has little enough to claim nowadays. But let us 
at least know as clearly as we can the sort of thing we 
are talking about. 

It is unfair to abuse Mackaye without stating (if it is 
not already sufficiently evident) that my reason for 
doing so is the farthest possible removed from any wish 
to defend the cosmological speculations of the rela- 
tivists. Rather it is a regret that in attacking them he 
wanders into their own dark ways. Nor am I raising any 
question of the ‘truth’ or ‘falsity’, the usefulness or 
barrenness of the relativity assumptions and equations. 
So far as this is a mathematical or physical question, it 
is for mathematicians and physicists to decide. So far as 
it is a matter of verbal confusion (in what by their truth 
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or falsity would be implied about experience in general) 
—and so much of it is — mathematicians and -physi- 
cists are for the most part unusually ill equipped to 
decide, and there is no reason at all to respect what they 
have to say on non-mathematico-physical subjects 
because they can handle the tensor calculus, the Mt. 
Wilson telescope, and can become so conspicuously and 


publicly unintelligible. 


Parenthesis 


I should like to go into the confusion shared by Mackaye 
and the relativists over the postulated identity of ac- 
celeration, gravitation, and inertia. But the technical 
difficulties of exposition would obscure what I intend to 
be the main issue. To be quite clear, I shall (though it is 
not novel to THE Symposium) state my approach in an 
over-simplified form as follows: The meanings of mathe- 
matics are mathematical; the meanings of physics are 
physical. How many of the infinitely diverse aspects of 
experience are to be reduced to mathematical and phys- 
ical meanings is at least partly a matter of choice. We 
tend so to reduce more aspects now than formerly; but 
there are still many aspects (e.g. religious, moral, and 
aesthetic) for which reduction to mathematics and 
physics is the narrowest intellectual provincialism. 
Moreover, physics has nothing to tell us about ‘reality in 
general’, about the ‘purpose’ or ‘destiny’ or ‘first cause’ 
of reality; but only about ‘physical reality’. It is quite 
possible that questions about reality in general, ulti- 
mate purpose, destiny, and first cause, are not properly 
questions at all; it is certain that they are not questions 
for science: they are ruled out by the method of science, 
correctly understood. As a more specific issue in this 
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present discussion, I wish also to suggest the ‘meta- 
phorical’ relation holding between mathematical equa- 
tions and physical concepts; the unscientific character of 
any general cosmology; and the speculative arbitrari- 
ness of all supposedly scientific statements about the 
‘nature of the universe’. 


Ether, Relative, Observer, Mind-Stuff 


Mackaye’s most serious concern is for the ether. And it 1s 
not difficult to understand why: the ether will provide 
a unique frame of reference; that is, presumably, give 
the universe some solid footing. Its behavior will assure 
him of the physical causes he seeks for phenomena. And 
in a ‘radiational ether’ he comes to rest. (It is somewhat 
startling to find that his physical dynamic radiational 
ether is, he insists, ‘“non-material.”) The relativists, of 
course, deny the physical reality of any unique frame of 
reference, the ether or any other. In the structural space 
spoken of in Einstein’s Special Theory, there is no 
physical meaning for the velocity, acceleration, inertia, 
mass, etc., of a particle. This structural space is assumed 
free from all gravitational, inertial, electrical, or other 
‘fields’, and unoccupied by any other ‘body’ than the 
one hypothetical particle — or, in more safely colorless 
language, in this structural space the metric variables 
of the equations have no determinate values. Certainly 
it is not hard to imagine that, granted such a space, the 
relativists are justified in wondering what meaning in 
it a unique frame of reference would have. But Mackaye 
argues: actually there zs no such space. In all actual 
situations the facts demand a unique frame of reference: 
the people on the often referred to train get killed in the 
accident, whether they have adopted a frame of refer- 
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ence that treats them as.at rest, or one (the earth) that 
treats them as suffering an abrupt (negative) accelera- 
tion. Well, ‘is’ is a very complicated word. If Mackaye 
means we shall never observe the structural space of the 
Special Theory, he is right by tautology. But likewise 
we shall never, unless definitions are granted, observe 
Euclidean space. The relativity equations are not deal- 
ing with the particular characteristics of particular 
events. In ‘actual’ situations the metric variables do 
have determinate values—there are gravitational, 
inertial, magnetic, electric ‘fields’. Mackaye’s criticism 
serves to bring out a point worth noticing: that the 
relativists, verbally abandoning the ‘ether’, have in 
their ‘field’, ‘space’, or ‘continuum’ dragged in a con- 
cept closely allied (as soon, at least, as they leave mathe- 
matics for physics). But there is this difference: in 
classical physics there was an ‘ether’ zz ‘space’ —a 
separation made necessary perhaps largely because the 
older mathematics could not operate without fixed 
coordinate axes. If our mathematics can now work with 
variable axes, it seems needlessly old-fashioned not to 
permit them. Space can then take over the functions of 
the ether, and it is no longer necessary to separate the 
two. And it can be said for the relativists that they have 
freed their concept of some of the grosser hyposta- 
tizations suffered by ‘ether’. Though what is one to 
think of Einstein’s remark to the World Power Con- 
ference in April, 1930: “After three thousand years of 
human thinking, space remains the sole theoretical 


reality’? 


This concern for the ether 1s closely allied to the dis- 
turbance of Mackaye, and the relativists themselves, 
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and the public, over things being relative. ‘Relative’ 
suggests ‘uncertainty’, ‘no possible true knowledge’, 
‘subjectivity’, and a host of other verbal bogies to 
frighten those who think that science should give them 
solutions to alleged cosmic mysteries. ‘Mass’ will serve 
as a useful example. Newtonian mass was the definitive 
property of matter, ultimate and thoroughly objective. 
It was expressed by the formula, mass equals weight 
divided by the constant of gravitation. Theoretically 
this value was absolute: that is, theoretically deter- 
minable once for all for every material particle, and 
independent of all other circumstances such as position 
in space, velocity, electrical charge, chemical compo- 
sition, etc. Until the study of radio-active substances, 
however, one factor — velocity —had never varied 
except within comparatively small limits. But Beta 
particles move at an enormous velocity relative to the 
observer. Now their behavior, using the Newtonian 
definitive assumption regarding mass, was hard to un- 
derstand: if it had not been taken for granted that mass 
was absolute, it would have seemed that mass was not, 
that it changed at high velocities. This is just the con- 
clusion that relativists, following Fitzgerald’s sugges- 
tion, use in the beginning: mass — Newtonian mass — 
is assumed to be relative to velocity through a definitive 
equation (one of the so-called Lorentz transformations) 
which takes into account the relative velocity of the 
particle in question. Many of the physicists, as usual 
leaving physics, go on to reason that mass, being wholly 
relative, has thus dropped out of the real objective 
world. What nonsense. In a sense it is true that New- 
tonian mass is gone. But the new substitute is just as 
objective and real as ever: the intensive meaning of 
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‘mass’ has simply been changed (through the substitu- 
tion of the Lorentz equation for the less critical New- 
tonian equation) to make it independent of relative 
velocity, or (as they say) of the frame of reference. This 
sort of thing is what is so deceptive about the name 
‘Relativity’. Mass never was anything that could be 
touched, smelled, seen, kicked, or lifted; and is not now. 
It is so almost impossible for incurable monists to realize 
that ‘is’ is not a simple word; that equations are equa- 
tions; space, space; mass, mass; weight, weight; bricks, 
bricks; trees, trees; persons, persons; — whatever else 
they may be, and however related to each other. 


These two confusions have combined with confusions 
over the word ‘observer’ to produce the bastard ideal- 
ism exemplified for instance by Eddington. The rela- 
tivists are always talking about ‘the observer’: “a 
source of light, S, moving with a velocity, v, relative to 
an observer at O;” (little danger so far, but then) “ 
observer on Sirius;” “‘an observer moving with the Beta 
particle, at a velocity of 164,000 miles per second rela- 
tive to the lead screen, or the earth.” Now what they 
mean when they say things like this is to fix the frame of 
reference (coordinate axes) in terms of which the vari- 
ables of some equation are to receive determinate values. 
But the misleading use of ‘observer’ suggests to minds 
verbally naive something about ‘consciousness’; ‘rela- 
tive to observer’ is taken for ‘relative to our knowledge 
of it’ is taken for ‘relative to mind’ is taken for ‘purely 
mental’. For Eddington this series is supported by the 
appearance of the square root of minus one in the quan- 
tum transition equations. The square root of minus one 
is sometimes called in mathematics an imaginary num- 
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ber: which Eddington supposes to have something to 
do with the kind of number we ‘imagine’. We reach, 
then, the final conclusion that “materialism is dead; 
reality is all made up of mind-stuff.” ‘Mind-stuff’ is 
Eddington’s own way of putting it. I do not admire 
such reasoning. 


The Key to the Kingdom 


Naive thinkers (among whom all but perhaps one out of 
a thousand scientists are to be included) are amazed by 
numbers; just as a child is by words, when it first begins 
to speak. Let us imagine a village of bushmen who could 
count objects, but who could not handle numbers ab- 
stracted from particulars. If each bushman had counted 
up the number of persons living in his hut and gave you 
the result; and if you then told him how many persons 
there were altogether in the village; and if this result 
were later verified by the head bushman’s summoning 
a general meeting and counting them all; then no doubt 
you would be looked on as a most potent medicine man 
(or whatever bushman medicine men are called). You 
would have shown your independence of and power over 
the material world, and would be, presumably, in tune 
with the Nature of Things. This feeling certainly crept 
over the first Pythagoreans, when they accidentally 
discovered that four of the strings in a lyre were corre- 
lated with a numerical proportion. This feeling may 
account for the bewilderment of the Bank of United 
States depositors last November: for years they had 
seen with their own eyes the miraculous balancing of the 
Balance Sheet. This feeling we all had as children when 
we were first introduced to the number juggling that 
makes us end up with a predetermined answer. And 
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this feeling the popularizers of science have been fisting 
on an ignorant and credulous public. 

I do not believe in the magical efficacy of numbers. 
Some of the confusions this belief has led to I have been 
discussing; but there is an even cruder sort that men like 
Jeans, Eddington, Millikan, Compton, who should know 
better, have helped spread over the scientific sections of 
newspapers, magazines, and best selling Mysterious 
Universe’s. No one would be so foolish as to deny the 
importance of numbers: the Empire State rises mag- 
nificently before us; the Europa sails every two weeks; 
the telephone rings; the radio stutters; the airplane flies. 
Numbers can work miracles far more spectacular than 
any recorded of the Saints; they have prescribed our 
mode of life, but for that, though we must take them 
always into account, we do not need to admire them. 
When Eddington (on the front page of the Herald- 
Tribune) announces the end of the world in some billions 
or hundreds of billion years; the dissipation of all things 
into radiation through the inexorable direction of the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics; the then universe an 
“expanding sphere of radiation doubling in size every 
I,500,000,000 years” — there are at least three kinds 
of reply we might make. We might say, even granted 
that such a statement had some meaning and were not 
a mere jumble of words, what difference does it make to 
anyone whether the world ends in a thousand or a mil- 
lion or a billion years? and what conceivable difference 
does it make what happens to the universe after the 
world ends? Or, again granting a meaning, we might 
point to the how obvious absurdities of supposing that 
a few minor equations known to correlate certain aspects 
of experience can legislate for all space-time. And, 
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finally, we might demand what in the name of any kind 
of intelligibility these words could mean: what could it 
mean for the whole universe to expand? what could size 
be when there is nothing to have it? what is a year when 
there is nothing to measure a year by (disregarding the 
fact that there would be no one to measure it)? And 
Jeans sentimentally awed at man lost among the light 
years. 

These men are all eminent in their own fields, but 
their own fields are far more limited than they imagine. 
And outside their own fields they have no claim to our 
attention. The War, and the present economic break- 
down, among other things, should have emphasized that. 
I have no respect for Millikan when he assures us (as he 
did this winter from Cleveland) that ‘‘God is still on the 
job,” smiling from every hydrogen atom created ex 
nihilo on some cosmic wayside. Neither God nor the 
good life is to be found at the end of telescope or micro- 
scope, or lurking among the Lorentz transformations. 
There is no ‘cosmic riddle’ that they will ever solve. 


J. B. 
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Myth and Poem 


I 
Myth 
"Ts PERSONAL MYTH. If psychology is to explain 


the causal relation between the artist and a work 

of art it must define some texture within the 
artist from which the work can be shown to proceed — 
and if psychology is to be scientific, that texture must be 
composed of entities and events which can be experi- 
enced; it must contain no transcendental element. 
Since an artist is one man, and since he lives apparently 
in very much the same way as everyone else does, the 
rather obvious solution to the problem of his relation to 
his work, the solution which always presents itself 
first, is that the same emotional material which in other 
people produces acts of love, hatred, sociability, etc., is 
in him so violently rearranged that a poem emerges. 
Therein he is abnormal — since his emotion expresses 
itself shyly in words and not in acts. 

If this conclusion is accepted, that the artist is an ab- 
normal personality, psychology can classify him with 
those neurotics whose activities and restraints resemble 
his. He is at once located among that species of patho- 
logical sufferer whose impulses find indirect expression, 
are not acted upon but formed instead into gratifying 
images which conceal from the patient unpleasant facts 
and, so to speak, ‘compensate’ him for their existence. 
According to the Freudian school, therefore, every 
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artist is a narcissist and is inclined to exhibitionism, 
‘substitute’ activities and similar neurotic compulsions. 

The important characteristic of neuroses is that they 
derive from early childhood experiences either actual or 
imagined which have formed themselves into a complex 
and fixed themselves upon the soul of the neurotic. 
Hence, if the artist is a neurotic, his work stems from 
his own primitive history. 

Poetry, then, from this Freudian angle is a special 
kind of personal myth paralleling closely the common 
definition of a myth, that it is a fabulous narrative 
arising in the early history of a people’s existence. 

This ‘personal’ theory of artistic creation, though it 
still has a large number of adherents among laymen, 
scientists and those whose conjectures on the subject of 
art are casual only, is no longer respected by artists and 
more careful theorists. Among the many objections to 
the position is the fact that having traced the personal 
peculiarities of the poet through all of its symbolical and 
analogical transformations into the final images and 
relations of the poem, the psychologist is left with little 
more than he started, for he has uncovered only the 
‘anti-artistic’ elements of the poem, those elements 
which refer not to the poem but to the poet, and are not 
poetic but personal. Another objection is that it is 
assumed without demonstration, and rather contrary to 
the general experience of poets, that an identity exists 
between the poet acting as poet and the poet living as 
person. ... But since, as I have said, this Freudian 
view of art as a personal myth is no longer credited in 
important circles there is no need to multiply criticisms 
of it here. 
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Tue Cotrective Mytu:. One of the major reasons why 
the Freudian theory would be mistrusted even without the 
levelling against it of specific argument is that it seems 
unreasonable to suppose that a work of art which has 
a wide appeal and an ‘objective’ significance should 
spring from a wholly personal and localized root. If his 
work is in effect extra-personal it appears that something 
of the same sort exists within the artist as extra-personal 
cause. This is so obvious that the effort to support the 
‘objectivity’ of the artist and to relate him to society 
has expressed itself in many directions. To the human- 
ist, the artist if he is to be worth while must affirm the 
ethical will, a characteristic of a human individual. To 
the Marxian, he must be judged on the basis of the 
participation of his art in his economic milieu, which 
must be proletarian. The theorist generally who favors 
objectivism demands of the poet’s work a coincidence 
with the social consciousness of his period. 

Now all of these commands laid upon the artist for- 
bidding him to voice his personal myth and to attend 
society are more or less difficult to define. ‘Objective’ 
with respect to art depends either upon a metaphysical 
definition of external or non-subjective reality or upon 
a political definition of the society surrounding the 
artist. The definition of what is really objective in any 
one metaphysical system has many philosophical 
difficulties to overcome. As for the political definition, 
it merely creates a party, in contrast to which there are 
other definitions and other parties. The objective com- 
munications of a communist, for example, are no more 
than romantic babblings to a humanist. Hence we must 
leave to controversy the question as to what is objective 
both in the metaphysical and the political sense. De- 
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pending on the standpoint, ‘objective’ has been used to 
refer exclusively to the machine, to the higher will, to 
economics. . . 

Notice that in abandoning the personal myth in a 
search for objectivism we have slipped out of the sphere 
of psychology into that of either politics or metaphysics 
or perhaps a combination of both. At first glance it 
would seem that the psychologist, since he deals with 
the individual personality, which is not ‘objective’, or 
with social psychology, which does not create works of 
art, would have little to say about the method of the 
artist after the possibilities of the personal myth had 
been exhausted. But one further option still remains — 
he may uncover a purely psychological element, lying 
below the social level of thought, and common both to 
the poet and the individuals who surround him. This 
element because of the general participation in it would 
be at once objective in meaning and susceptible of 
individual formulation on the part of the poet. 

Dr. C. G. Jung in an essay entitled Psychology and 
Poetry: advances, with an unusually excellent realiza- 
tion of the limitations which hedge his science in the 
field of zesthetics, to that solution which seems to be the 
only alternative which psychology can possess to the 
personal myth. Whereas Freud announces: 


Following the slight signs in Leonardo’s personality we would 
place him near that neurotic type which we designate as the ‘com- 
pulsive type’, and we would compare his investigation with the 
‘reasoning mania’ of neurotics, and his inhibitions with the so- 
called ‘abulias’ of the latter. (Leonardo da Vinci.) 


and is sustained by Stekel: 


1 transition, June 1930. All my quotations are, unless otherwise indicated, from this 


essay. 
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Every child is a poet, and every neurotic is really a great poet. 

He creates his world of fantasy; in it he lives and suffers. . . . 
The understanding of the poet can thus awaken us also to an 
understanding of the neurotic. Both are similarly neurotic and both 
have this in common, that they are able to live in a world of make- 
believe. (Die Irdume der Dichter.) 
Dr. Jung takes up an attitude which, however ques- 
tionable it may be on other grounds (such as we shall 
indicate in the second part of this essay) leads at 
least to conclusions which are easier to credit than 
those of his colleagues as abstract statements of the 
character of the poet, and which sound more familiar to 
the ear of the theorist of art. His criticism and rejection 
of the Freudian predilection for a pathological explana- 
tion of the poet’s activities turn him towards a dualism 
between the poet as creator and the poet as personality 
which comes close to resembling, in appearance at 
least, the ‘religious’ judgments of such writers as 
Valéry and Eliot. 

When Freud’s school expresses the opinion that every artist is a 
narcissist, that is, a personality limited in an infantile-autoerotic 
way, this judgment may be valid for him as a person, but it is not 
valid for the artist. For the artist is neither auto, hetero, nor gen- 
erally erotic; he is in the highest degree objective, impersonal, indeed, 
even inhuman; for as an artist he is his work and not a human being. 
Every creative man is a duality or a synthesis of paradoxical 
qualities. On the one hand he is human-personal, on the other hand, 
an impersonal-creative process. As a human being he may be 
healthy or morbid, his personal psychology can and should be 
explained, therefore, in a personal way. But as an artist he can only 
be understood through his creative act. It would, for instance, be a 
gross mistake to try to trace the manner of an English gentleman, 
a Prussian officer or a cardinal to a personal etiology. 

But the question that must interest us more than 
these conclusions of Jung which we have quoted is how 
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this ‘objectivation’ of the poet takes place. We have 
seen that the word ‘objective’ has many references. If 
it is not a transcendental identity which the artist 
affirms (a metaphysical postulate forbidden to scientific 
psychology) nor a social complex disconnected from the 
past by the special political and conventional phys- 
iognomy which a society has at any given moment, 
what is it that gives its general, super-personal quality 
to the experience of the artist? 

The reply of Dr. Jung comes in peculiarly unscientific 
language, though its conclusions do not exceed the 
boundaries of empirical thought. In effect it reads as 
follows: Poetry arises from the Primal Vision of the 
poet, it stems from the Nocturnal Sphere, it teems with 
the images of the Collective Unconscious. 

Jung’s ‘collective unconscious’ is a sort of four- 
dimensional organization of the mentality of society. 
Not only is it connectible with the plane of contem- 
poraneous consciousness, not only does it descend in 
depth into the contemporaneous unconscious, but it 
stretches also backwards in time to the primitive be- 
girinings of thought. It is the mother of myth and magi- 
cal symbolism, for its root is in the supra-human sphere 
of the unmentionable. The ‘collective unconscious’ 
assumption begins, in fact, to border on mysticism or at 
least on metaphysics but it is saved for psychology and 
the scientific method by the location of its origin not 
in the transcendental present but in the prehistorical 
past. 

The relation of the Collective Unconscious to the poet 
consists in the fact that “‘he is the collective man, the 
carrier and former of the unconsciously active soul of 
mankind.” It is not his person which he affirms in his 
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art but this collective entity which displaces his person 
and adopts him as its instrument. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that in the case “f the 
poet, by dilating the individual until he assumes the 
proportions of Man, or at least of a race, there is sub- 
stituted for the idea of personal myth the explanation 
that poetry is a human or racial myth, which being 
completely related to the minds of all members of 
humanity or of any special race is rendered thereby 
‘objective’. Objective here means a fundamental un- 
conscious mythology waiting to be related to the con- 
temporaneous consciousness. 

The route through which a myth emerges from the 
ineffable into the open air is the unconscious, either the 
individual unconscious in the case of the personal myth, 
or the human unconscious in the case of the collective 
myth. A myth arises. Thus the ‘myth conclusion’ with 
respect to poetry depends largely on the phylogenetic 
principle according to which “the psychic structure, 
exactly like the anatomical one, must bear the charac- 
teristics of the primogenital phases through which it 
passes.” 


II 
The Poem 


With the indication of the collective myth it seems 
that psychology has expanded and objectified the type 
of psyche with which it deals to the full extent permitted 
by its technique. In defining this type of psyche there is 
an assumption that each act of an individual, even that 
producing a poem, sustains a connection etiologically 
explainable with some previous condition of the individ- 
ual. In other words, when this theory is applied to 
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poetry, the act of the poet in creating his work is sub- 
jected to the same species of impulse and limitation of 
the past as any other of his or of anyone else’s activities. 
According to the psychological standpoint a poem is a 
myth either personal or racial which exists in like quality 
in the minds of everyone but is exaggerated 1 in the poet 
to the point of external expression by the effects of 
either his genius or his neurosis. Freud says it is his own 
past which the poet expresses because of his neurosis; 
Jung insists it is a collective past which speaks through 
him because of his genius. 

To fortify this position psychologists inevitably tend 
to establish the fact that in the cases of those states 
where the unconscious reveals itself, in the dream, 
narcosis, intoxication, etc., its contents are seen to 
consist very often of primitive combinations and 
mythological motives. It is a simple matter now to 
construe an identity between the unconscious and the 
innate, the myth and the poem. And since conscious- 
ness from the psychological angle refers to the con- 
ventional, the commonplace and the scientific, poetry is 
related to the primitive dream, the primal chaotic 
disorder. 

There is reason to believe that the terminology of 
psychology describes as accurately as that of any other 
system of analysis the origin and character of the myth. 
The demons, goblins, ogres and grotesques which dwell 
in the recesses of human personalities no doubt were 
modelled there from the shadows of fear and were cir- 
culated over large areas by grandam whispering in the 
cold twilight to the trembling child at her knee. A na- 
tional mythology bears the odor of its earth and is 
shaped by its sky and landscape. But is this the origin 
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of its poetry? Are the poem and the myth thesame thing? 

The question need only to be asked and it answers 
itself. A myth arises; a poem is made. A poet may invoke 
and evoke —it is true that he does not speak from 
himself — but his act is essentially volitional. To become 
a national epic the national or racial myth must undergo 
very definite transformations at the hands of a con- 
sciousness. And it is these additions, subtractions, and 
qualifications which distinguish the poem and the myth 
and constitute the superiority and the glory of the 
former. A poem is a dream overcome, a dream ordered 
and clarified, a dream converted into truth. The homeric 
legends and the classical myths have closer affiliation 
with the legends of Egypt and the North than they have 
with the sophistications of the Odyssey written by 
Homer or the Metamorphoses of Ovid. They are the 
material, but the creative poetic act is not the same as 
the agitation from which these myths arose. 

Psychology deals very well with the emerging myth but 
its apparatus is insufficient to describe the made poem. 
And it is this making which is the very essence of the 
problem of the creative act. “The secret of the creative,” 
says Jung, “is, like that of the freedom of the will, a 
transcendental problem which psychology cannot ex- 
plain, but only describe.”” A worthy and modest con- 
clusion. But to describe the creative act in terms of its 
mode of production is in any case to explain it. The 
Collective Unconscious is an explanation even if it 
does not extend to a description of ultimate cause. 
And if psychology fails at the edge where the myth is 
converted by an act into the poem it fails at the very 

oint where it might be useful in the theory of art and 
the philosophy of creation. 
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In the myth, then, we unearth the material content 
of a certain class of poems, epics, narratives, ballads, 
etc. Perhaps we discover adumbrated in it also the dis- 
sonant and clashing prodigies which the insight of the 
poet divines in the world we have quieted by becoming 
accustomed to it. But for the inception of the poem we 
must look to a different source; just as, for example, 
the interpretation or analysis of a dream proceeds not 
from the dreamer’s state but from a consciousness 
superior to it. At this very moment, when the veritable 
poetic act is to be performed, psychology forsakes us. 
For we are compelled to introduce here a consciousness 
whose effectiveness as creative agent depends entirely 
upon its freedom from the trammels of the individual’s 
unconscious, personal or collective, and his past. This 
new consciousness is not merely the conceiver of rhap- 
sodic phantoms, nor, on the other hand, is it the mere 
orderer or formulator of legendary material. It produces 
an affirmative act of the special kind we call poetic. In 
order to represent a general source of poetry it must, 
besides being capable of elevating the blurred and local- 
ized monsters of the myth to the realm of poetry, stand 
ready as well to stamp with the poetic seal that familiar 
realistic experience which we find for example in the 
plays of Shakespeare and Ibsen and the paintings of the 
masters. With such an abstraction, an ideal conscious- 
ness instead of a fabulous unconscious, we proceed from 
psychology into philosophy and from myth to poetry. 

The reason for the ‘objectivity’ of such a consciousness 
is a metaphysical problem. So also is its status. But it is 
not difficult to comprehend the practical effect in the 
realm of the theory of art of the substitution of the 
idea of such a consciousness for that of some primitive 
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motive allied with dream and productive of myths. For 
this ideal poetic consciousness must be realized as 
traversing on its way towards the expression of itself 
in the form of a poem a different path than that of the 
unconscious, and as possessing as well a different qual- 
ity and a different history than that of the non-poetic 
consciousness. Its ‘vision’ would consist largely in its 
clarity, its comprehension, and its concentration, 
rather than in its ‘primality’. With its abundance of 
undiluted sight it might find its nocturnal figures of 
myth on the street, without the aid of fable. And in any 
case it would find these figures outside itself and its 
origin and theirs would not be the same, rather would 
they be opposed. 

To neglect this distinction between the unconscious 
and dreamlike creator of raw materials, the organic in- 
spirer of the moving figures of dread, and the simple, 
lucid, centralized consciousness of the poet, is to lure 
the poet from his proper effort in the direction of a tran- 
scendent position from which he may survey the cha- 
otic sphere of dream and the inceptions of motive and 
without loss of equilibrium sustain their tumult, and 
to cause him to himself occupy that sphere. From this 
sentimental outlook the poet is visualized as a voice 
crying up from a chasm equivalent to that of drugs and 
fever, a voice lurid and unformed, cackling of “that 
curious structure (inherited through the generations) 
of the preliminary psychic conditions of the con- 
sciousness.” 

The ultimate perfection conceivable by scientific 
psychology on the side of the waking intelligence is the 
normal consciousness. In fact, there would seem to be 
two types of study relating to the human mind: one, the 
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examination of normal and below-normal mentalities, 
whose contents appear as states of being susceptible of 
scientific psychological research and the tracing of 
effect to cause; the other, the description of the creative 
mind in its expression by means of acts — this falls 
within the province of the ethical and aesthetic branches 
of philosophy. It is obvious, since the making of a poem 
is an act the product of which exists externally to the 
poet, that it is from the latter type of investigation 
that all efforts to understand the character and identity 
of the poetical consciousness must originate. 

Scientific psychology, or any psychology laying claims 
to scientific application and verification, cannot then, 
consistently with its method, exceed the limit of a de- 
fined typical intelligence which constitutes with respect 
to the species of fact with which psychology treats the 
objective norm needed for all scientific formulations; 
to extend beyond this line to superior consciousness, 
such as we must presume to exist as cause of works of 
art of the first class, compels the employment of a non- 
phenomenal assumption, the resort to metaphysics. 
An element must be introduced which, it seems, must 
be accepted on faith, though it may be examined and 
criticized by philosophy. Psychology if it were to take 
this step would have to cease pretending its strict adher- 
ence to the limitations of the scientific method. As a 
result, to avoid abandoning the special and extremely 
valuable type of human activity called artistic creation, 
psychology by a device of volte-face attempts to capture 
by regression what it cannot approach by advance. 
But to relate poetry not to a condition beyond the 
average consciousness but to a pattern of organic per- 
cussions lying below it contributes nothing either to the 
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knowledge of the dynamic phases of the human mind 
or to an adequate theory of art. The myth and the 
poem differ from each other in the exact proportion that 
they relate respectively the first to below-conscious- 
ness dream, the second to super-average-consciousness 
clarity. 

Haro_tp RoseENnBERG 
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of Manners 


INCE Proust’s death in 1922 a great mass of 
material published about him has been almost 
exclusively of biographical nature. We learn a 
great deal today about Proust’s asthma, his various 
idiosyncrasies, his friendships; and considerably less 
about his philosophy, his style or his power to depict 
character and manners. Perhaps his work is too recent, 
too near us at present, to form definite judgments. Yet, 
it seems not impossible even today, to examine it with 
some detachment and objectivity, and to indicate cer- 
tain aspects of Proust as an observer and interpreter of 
the society of his time. 

Ostensibly the painting of a society occupies by far 
the largest part of 4 la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
Yet it cannot be considered as the central subject of 
Proust’s novel. Proust is not primarily concerned with 
the manners and conditions of the life of his time, nor 
can his society be compared in scope to that of a Balzac 
or a Tolstoy. ““He wished,” says Ramon Fernandez, 
“among other things to paint a society and to capture 
the spirit of the Memoires.” 4 la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu is conceived partly as a novel of manners with 
experience objectified, as in Balzac or in any other 
writer, depicting the life of men in society, and at the 
same time it seeks to create an impression of a society’s 
chronicle, similar to that of a Saint-Simon. Both of 
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these points of view, however, are distinctly subordi- 
nated to the central thtine — the development of a con- 
sciousness in conformity with the Bergsonian concept of 
the ‘durée’. 

Proust chose to occupy himself almost exclusively 
with a relatively small, unimportant and admittedly 
superficial section of French society, the rich middle 
classes and the declining aristocracy of the faubourg 
Saint-Germain. Moreover the life of this society, 
limited as it is, is not complete; there is very little in 
Proust about the informal, intimate life of his char- 
acters and the life of the aristocracy in the chateaux is 
completely absent. The image of this superficial society, 
as Paul Valéry has observed, through Proust’s bound- 
less resources and the special character of his vision, is a 
work of rare insight and profundity. 

It will be difficult to define what constitutes exactly 
the ‘monde’, society on the purely worldly plane. 
M. Valéry sees it as composed of abstract, symbolical 
people. “It is necessary,” he says, “that all the powers 
of this world should somewhere meet together: that 
money should converse with deauty, and politics become 
familiar with elegance; that J/etters and dirth grow 
friendly and serve each other tea. After a new power has 
gained recognition, no great time passes before its 
representatives appear at the gatherings of society; and 
the movement of history is pretty well summarized by 
the successive admission of different social types to the 
salons, hunts, marriages, and funerals of the supreme 
tribe of a nation.” So conceived, the world of the salon, 
encompassing as it does representatives from all sections 
of society, from the most exalted nobility to the most 
humble domestic servants, is a subject of profound 
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psychological interest and affords infinite possibilities 
for the particular qualities of Proust’s genius. What 
interested him most in the society he frequented was 
the tremendous complexity of the interplay between 
individuals and groups; the various alliances and inter- 
marriages between families (their evolution) — the 
poetry of great names, the purely esthetic side of huge 
receptions and of elaborate etiquette. He viewed society 
as a whole mainly from the historic-esthetic point of 
view. 

Proust’s attitude to society is characterized by utmost 
impartiality. Unlike Balzac, Tolstoy, Dickens, and even 
Stendhal, he is singularly free from moral, social, 
political or any other preconceived notions of it. He 
examines his ‘monde’ with the detachment and calm- 
ness of perception which is comparable to that of a 
biologist investigating some new variety of ants. There 
is no trace in Proust of personal preference or idealization 
of any one class or group of society. The ‘milieu Ver- 
durin’ with all its apparent pettiness and vulgarity has 
some admirable qualities (for example, a very genuine 
interest in an enthusiasm for new creative effort in Art) 
which even the infinitely more civilized ‘milieu Guer- 
mantes’ does not possess. And, Frangoise the narrator’s 
nurse is, in the final analysis, just as interesting and 
complex a specimen of society as the Duchess de 
Guermantes with whom she has, by the way, a variety 
of similar traits. In general, Proust’s attitude to society 
is best exemplified by his hero, who, in the first volumes 
of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is dreaming about the 
far-away and inaccessible world of the faubourg Saint- 
Germain, and builds for himself an idealized picture of 
it. At that stage it represents to him the most complete 
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and the most perfect product of Society’s evolution, 
comparable only to the brilliant court of Louis XIV. 
“The names of de la Trémoille and of de La Rochefou- 
cauld evoked for him the history of France.” Later, 
having entered this world, his illusions become shat- 
tered; he gradually perceives that commonplaceness, 
vulgarity, and stupidity are qualities not confined 
to any one class of society; the world of the faubourg 
Saint-Germain which seemed to him so different from 
his own, loses its mystery and glamor, as he becomes 
better acquainted with it. Nor is this disappointment of 
Proust’s hero limited to the society of the faubourg; it is 
a part of a general realization that real and abiding 
satisfaction cannot be achieved in any form of affective 
activity, whether it be love, or friendship, or the associa- 
tion with the brilliant society of the faubourg Saint- 
Germain. The chief, and the only value of all experience, 
we are told in Le Temps Retrouvé, consists in its validity 
as so much material for self-expression, and that is all. 

And so, throughout the 4 la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu the same ‘scientific’ impartiality i is observable, 
whether in the depicting of a character or a salon, or a 
whole class of society; a rigidly maintained attitude, 
which is today perhaps, as Charles du Bos has suggested, 
the only possible approach for an artist in his rendering 
of contemporary humanity. 

In a sense, all great novelists of manners worked al- 
most exclusively by creative imagination. A small detail 
was often sufficient for them to construct a complete 
character or a class of society. This certainly was the 
case with Balzac and Tolstoy, both of whom had no 
time to ‘observe’. The positive knowledge of the socie- 
ties they portrayed was purely intuitive. Proust’s 
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method of introspective analysis, as one may call it, is 
based essentially on intuitive perception of reality. At 
the same time, the minuteness of his notations of de- 
tails in thought, feeling, and objective reality has 
scarcely been achieved before in any literature. His 
creative process may be described as follows: he re- 
ceives an extraordinary wide range of impressions which 
his prodigious memory retains, and his creative imagina- 
tion recomposes into various patterns; later, his intelli- 
gence analyses the impressions furnished to him by 
memory and deduces from them some general principle 
or law. The element of direct observation is thus prac- 
tically negligible; the entire creative act is performed 
within him, hence the originality and profundity of his 
method. “It is useless,’ Proust insists, “to observe 
manners, since one can deduce them from the laws of 
psychology.” Or again in Le Temps Retrouvé: “In 
gathering all the remarks I could have made on the 
guests in the course of a dinner, the pattern traced by 
me represented a sum of psychological laws where the 
interest which the guest had in these conversations had 
scarcely any part.” In other words, the subject itself, or 
the direct notation of it counts for little; it is Proust’s 
impression of the subject and the psychological law 
deduced that matter most. Consequently, Proust’s 
society and all its component parts are ‘pastiches’ or 
composites of a multitude of real salons, individuals, 
or objects, perceived intuitively and reintegrated by 
intelligence. 

“The chief characteristic of a great novelist,’ ob- 
serves Crémieux, “‘is not only to create living and human 
characters, but also to recapitulate the spiritual and 
moral adventures of the society of his time.” Proust 
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gives such a résumé of French society from about 1880 
to 1920. His. theme — the gradual decline of French 
aristocracy through fusion with the rich section of the 
middle classes — like other themes, or ‘leit-motifs’ in 
Proust, develops in accordance with a perfectly definite 
and preconceived plan. The ‘milieu Guermantes’, 
whose closed salons are in general representative of the 
faubourg society of about 1890, step by step capitulates 
to the incoming bourgeois —the Verdurins and the 
Swanns. Jn the last volume of 4 la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu Proust describes a reception given by the Princess 
de Guermantes (formerly Mme. Verdurin) which gives 
us a general picture of the post-war society as he ob- 
served it, and in which by a skillful combination of all 
the previously occurring themes, he brings the novel to 
a masterly conclusion. 

At this last reception of the Guermantes we witness 
the complete disintegration of what once seemed a most 
impregnable and stable milieu of the faubourg Saint- 
Germain. Most of the people present at this reception 
would not have been admitted there thirty years before. 
Not a trace of the former elaborate etiquette is now ob- 
servable. In place of the cool graciousness of Marie- 
Gilberte de Guermantes (who died a few years before 
the war), the. narrator hears the new Princess de 
Guermantes exclaiming: “Oui, c’est cela, nous ferons 
clan!” — just as she did before in her ‘noyan’, always 
enthusiastic and eager to ‘participate’. We meet with 
amazement noisy American ladies, who bear obscure 
French titles, and have no understanding or knowledge 
of the past of the society of which they are now forming 
a part. We see everywhere strange, unfamiliar faces of 
the Bohemian type, and we are struck by the familiarity 
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with which these new intruders of the faubourg dis- 
course with the few remaining members of the old 
society we met at the beginning of 4 la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu. Few of the people we see now seem to 
know each other; they speak a different language, look 
and behave differently — the whole tempo of the salon 
has changed beyond recognition: “The faubourg Saint- 
Germain like a weak-minded dowager replied only by 
timid smiles to the insolent servants who were crowding 
its drawing rooms, were drinking its orangeade and 
introducing their mistresses.” ! 

Proust’s hero considering this motley assembly be- 
fore him, concludes that the rdle of the Guermantes as 
preservers and upholders of aristocratic prejudices and 
traditions has come to an end. What happened was that 
“|... a certain body of aristocratic prejudices, of 
snobbishness, which formerly automatically separated 
the name Guermantes from what did not harmonize 
with it, now ceased to function.”’ Each member of this 
distinguished family is now ‘déclassé’. The Duke of 
Guermantes fails to be reélected as president of the 
Jockey Club; Baron de Charlus’ pro-German views and 
increasingly blatant homosexuality acquired him such 
charming nicknames as ‘une Allemande’, ‘Tante de 
Francfort’ or ‘Gaillard d’arriére’. The new, post-war 
faubourg delighted in joining Mme. Verdurin, its newest 
god, in making fun of Charlus, a god at whose shrine 
they had worshipped for so long. 

In the final analysis, it is difficult to say, as Ramon 

1 This state of the faubourg’s society as described in Proust corresponds in general 
to the estimates of all his contemporaries. Lucien Daudet, J. M. Pauquet, and 
E. de Gramont seem to agree on the fact that the essential difference between the 


pre and post war societies of the faubourg consists in an increased cosmopolitanism, 
an absence of large receptions, and a generally mixed society. 
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Fernandez has pointed out, which of the two groups 
has won the battle. For although the old faubourg be- 
comes ‘déclassé’ and the Guermantes succumb to the 
Verdurins, nevertheless the latter through their contact 
with the aristocracy assimilate their usages and tradi- 
tions and so become, on a measure, ‘annoblis’. “‘Thus 
things proceed in their order and thus the empire” — 
in this case the society on its purely worldly plane — 
“is maintained.” In La Comédie Humaine Balzac ex- 
pressed the first stages of the same social change — 
the rise of the bourgeoisie and the decline of the aristoc- 
racy; Proust, having witnessed some of its consequences, 
has carried the theme further, one may say to its 
inevitable conclusion. 

Besides giving the more fundamental, broader, cer- 
tainly the more dramatic social modifications of the 
epoch, Proust recreates the essential ‘flavor’, or what 
Mr. Fosca aptly calls ‘la couleur temporelle’ of the time, 
and records, in passing, other transformations in French 
society. He shows, for example, the developments in the 
arts, represented by Bergotte, Elstir, and Vinteuil, 
various mechanical and scientific developments, and oc- 
casionally introduces actual personalities and episodes, 
which give his novel the peculiar quality of memoirs. 
Contrary, however, to the method of memoir writers, 
Proust does not treat concrete details and events of his 
time in chronological order. His constant preoccupation 
(for reasons that will be discussed later) is to bring the 
past to the present, to link them up as it were, disregard- 
ing the proper perspective in time. Mme. de Clermont- 
Tonnerre, a friend and admirer of Proust, describes this 
as follows: “In telescoping the epochs, he joins the 
events contemporary with the Dreyfus Affair to nota- 
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tions of present day affairs; he brings the early tele- 

hone and the aeroplane together; in short, he plays on 
a key-board of twenty-five years. He remembers words, 
quotations, characteristics which he could not have 
invented, and incorporates them into his story. He 
makes a moral ascent above his epoch and encompasses 
it as a landscape seen from a balloon.” 


So much for the historical aspect. It is frequently 
closely bound up with the more general, philosophical 
basis of Proust’s novel. From the relatively circum- 
scribed world of the late nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth century salons, Proust has disengaged 
general ‘laws’ which, in a measure, relate it to the 
rest of humanity. The social changes and the processes 
of these changes, i.e. the penetration of one social group 
by another, are not peculiar only to one particular epoch 
or society, but are manifestations of a general principle 
of life. Proust’s society, to use a metaphysical term 
‘endures’, since to live, in Bergsonian phraseology, 1s to 
change and to change endlessly. We see evidence for 
that in the social transformation of all Proust’s char- 
acters: Mme. Verdurin in the end becomes Princess de 
Guermantes; Odette Swann, Countess de Forcheville; 
Gilberte Swann, Duchess de Guermantes; Legrandin, 
Count de Méséglise; and others, who at the beginning of 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu could not dream even of 
being admitted to the closed salons of the faubourg’s 
society, at the end are very highly thought of, in fact, 
are the very backbone of the newly formed post-war 
society of the faubourg Saint-Germain. The ‘milieu 
Guermantes’ has changed them all. They have as- 
similated certain usages of the declining aristocracy and 
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have adapted the worldly ways of the old faubourg. 
People like Bloch, who years ago committed bad ‘gaffs’ 
in the salon of the Marchioness de Villeparisis, now 
wear a monocle and snub the strangers and seem to be 
completely at ease in their new environment. Gone is 
Bloch’s former awkwardness, his lack of poise and dis- 
cretion; these social virtues came to him with age, with 
his ‘social age’. 

Considering these changes in society, Proust’s hero 
reflects on how shocking he himself must have been 
when he first dined with the Duchess de Guermantes; 
not by his presence or manners, but by his remarks, his 
lack of familiarity with the past and the usages of her 
‘milieu’, for the rdle of people like Bloch or Legrandin 
in the present, post-war society is exactly the same as 
that of the narrator, or Swann in the faubourg society of 
1890. Even if we consider, as Proust invites us to do 
in Le Temps Retrouvé, the role of the Guermantes under 
Louis XIV, then almost royalties, the same social change 
was operating. Through their union at that time with 
the family of the Colbert, then mere parvenus, the 
Colberts in time came to be considered noble. It was 
possible, Proust intimates, at all times for a member of 
the lower classes to become a part, and a permanent 
part, of the most noble and brilliant society. Without 
this perpetual introduction and assimilation of individ- 
uals from other groups no society, however closed and 
conventionalized, could exist. And so, what would seem 
most characteristic of Proust’s society as a whole, from 
a general philosophical point of view, is this very 
capacity to renovate itself continually: — “‘c’était sa 
prodigieuse aptitude au déclassement.”’ Like Proust's 
individuals, his salons, ‘clans’, or ‘coteries’, change 
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and transform themselves continually around some im- 
portant movement or event (The Dreyfus affair, the 
war, ‘modern art’), and the chief interest these trans- 
formations afford Proust is not derived from their ob- 
jective value as history, but in the fact that they con- 
stitute, like everything else in 4 la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu, “. . . un effet du temps perdu et un phénoméne 
de memoire.”’ 

It may be argued that the philosophical significance 
with which Proust endows his society is, in a way, the 
least fortunate aspect of his work. His effort to fit the 
society of his time into a general scheme of Bergsonian 
thought seems, indeed, often strained and unconvincing. 
For example, the effects of war on the Guermantes, 1.e. 
their financial ruin and social and mental decadence 
seem hardly sufficiently motivated. Still more arbitrary 
and more in the nature of ‘coups de théatre’ are the 
various ‘mésalliances’ of the Guermantes. Again, 
Proust’s continuous desire to express change in concrete 
terms explains, as I have pointed out, the absence of 
chronological continuity in his work. All one can say is 
that while Proust’s general postulations of social evolu- 
tion can hardly be challenged, at least viewed in the 
light of modern science and philosophy, the method he 
chose to express them is not always adequate, compro- 
mising thereby the general and particularly the histor- 
ical values of his novel. 


Of greater importance than Proust the historian, or 
Proust the metaphysician, is Proust the psychologist 
and poet of his society. I use here the much abused term 
‘psychologist’ in its literary applications. I refer to 
Proust’s analysis of the various groups of society and 
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the individual’s relationship to them, to his capacity to 
realize complex characters which are at the same time so 
generalized as to become distinct social types. This, to 
my mind, constitutes the most essential, most personal, 
and most permanent aspect of Proust as a novelist 
depicting men in society. 

Balzac had, of course, an extremely developed sense 
of interrelationships existing between individuals and 
their environment; he had, too, a great power to create 
types. But he painted his society, of which he knew 
very little, in broad and bold outlines. His tremendous 
creative energy like that of a Rubens sought imme- 
diate and direct expression. The art of these two 
masters, if one is justified in making the comparison, is 
singularly rich, diverse, and lacking in analysis. On the 
other hand, Proust’s creative power, while by no means 
inferior to Balzac’s, never seeks spontaneous and direct 
expression. Relying as he does on memory, Proust dis- 
sociates, analyses, decomposes reality ad infinitum. 
Like Vermeer, of whom Proust wrote some of the most 
searching and beautiful pages in the entire 4 la Recher- 
che du Temps Perdu, he is interested in expressing the 
infinite gradations of life “in tone and color.” 

Yet, with all his sense of the complex and the minute, 
Proust’s vision is never microscopic; as I said at the 
beginning of this essay, he is interested in minute de- 
tails only in so far as they help him to disengage some 
general psychological principle or law. Let us take for 
example the old faubourg Saint-Germain. The individ- 
uals that compose it are subjected to minute analysis, 
they are all extremely complex individuals, yet every 
one of them possesses in various degrees and forms cer- 
tain characteristics common to them all. Thus gradu- 
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ally emerge the essential characteristics of the aristo- 
cratic faubourg as a class: their immense pride, in- 
solence, snobbishness, their graciousness, exaggerated 
politeness and fictitious amiability; or considering the 
rich bourgeoisie: their ‘arrivisme’, self-confidence, and 
vulgarity, their particular kind of snobbishness and 
pride, or lack of it. Changing from larger to smaller 
groups, we find the same capacity through keen analysis, 
to bring out the general character of a social unit. 

The Guermantes, for example, are contrasted with 
the rest of the faubourg and have their own char- 
acteristics as a family. They all possess a distinctly light 
and somewhat malicious wit, which, furthermore, differs 
slightly in the male and female members of the family; 
they are all extremely conscious of their race and, at the 
same time, pretend a lack of interest in matters of birth 
and nobility; they all have in varying degrees an 
aesthetic attitude to life (Charlus, Oriane, Saint Loup, 
and Mme. de Villeparisis). 

Again, if we take a salon, we find that it too has a dis- 
tinct personality of its own. The salon of Mme. de 
Villeparisis is different from other salons of the Guer- 
mantes in its constitution, surroundings, manner of re- 
ceiving people, and yet she is also a Guermantes. In 
the same way the salon of Mme. Swann is quite different 
from the salon of her daughter Gilberte, and Mme. 
Verdurin’s ‘noyau’ is distinct from the salon of Mme. 
Swann, although both of these ladies belong approxi- 
mately to the same ‘milieu’. 

Just as Proust analyses the various groups of society 
and shows the continually changing relationships be- 
tween them (the Guermantes-Swann, or Guermantes- 
Verdurin relationships), so he goes further and measures 
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the exact relationship of his characters to their ‘ milieus’. 
Thus we see the imprint of a profession on people like 
Cottard or Brichot, a doctor and a university professor 
respectively. Both of them are narrow-minded, pedantic, 
and awkward bourgeois to begin with. They lose some 
of their boorishness and timidity, having come in con- 
tact with the broader ‘milieu Verdurin’. Later, under 
the influence of the faubourg society, they completely 
assimilate “la gymnastique élémentaire d’un homme du 
monde.” In Charlus, Proust shows the imprint of class 
which becomes modified as he frequents other environ- 
ments, from the Verdurin’s ‘noyau’ to the most lowly 
Jupien’s shop. Through him we see also the changing 
attitudes of the various salons to homosexuality. 
Again, in the personalities of Mme. Verdurin or Mme. 
Swann we have a series of transformations due to their 
contact with environments different from their own. 
And so with every character in Proust; the individual 
bears a definite imprint of his class, family, or profession, 
which is continually modified as he enters other environ- 
ments and unconsciously conforms to them. In this 
respect, Proust suggests, the worldly faubourg Saint- 
Germain has the greatest capacity for assimilation, for 
making the individual conform to its standards. And so, 
in Le Temps Retrouvé we find Mme. Verdurin in the 
culminating point of her career, as Princess de Guer- 
mantes, who, at the same time, without knowing it, has 
become an “‘ennuyeuse’, a part of the complex machin- 
ery of the faubourg Saint-Germain. 

It will, unfortunately, be impossible in the present 
essay to discuss in detail the extraordinary richness, 
range, and vitality of Proust’s characters. Some of them 
are already proverbial and soon, no doubt, will take 
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their permanent place among the greatest contributions 
of the Latin genius to European literature. I shall merely 
mention in passing one character, that of Charlus, 
which is perhaps Proust’s most developed and success- 
ful creation. Charlus is not, as one might expect, an al- 
together new character.in French fiction. His feebler 
prototypes are found in Balzac, Bourget, France, Huys- 
mans, and other minor novelists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But while most of the nineteenth century novelists 
(Balzac excepted) were exulting in a romantic portrayal 
of ‘vice’ in the approved fim de szécle manner, Proust 
seized the essential and created a character so irresisti- 
bly real and vital that it may properly be ranked among 
the world’s masterpieces together with Panurge, Hamlet, 
and Don Quixote. In Charlus, Proust, while retaining a 
complex individuality, has yet passed beyond the sphere 
of the individual and the unique and has created a type. 

It was once said of Balzac that he has less observed 
the society of his time than has contributed to forming 
one. The same can be said, perhaps with even more 
justice, of Proust; for Charlus, Odette Swann, Francoise, 
or Mme. Verdurin are not confined to twentieth cen- 
tury France; they will exist so long as there is a society 
and will no doubt consciously or unconsciously con- 
form to Proust’s types. 

I have spoken of the three, what seemed to me more 
important, aspects of Proust as a novelist of manners: 
the memoire, the philosophical, and the more literary or 
what I called psychological aspects. Doubtless, they are 
not always as clearly distinguishable as I have made 
them out to be; nor are they the only phases of Proust’s 
genius. What I have said serves to indicate merely 
general lines along which Proust’s novel can be studied. 
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I have left out so far another aspect, without which 
it seems no discussion of Proust’s work, however limited, 
can be complete. I refer to Proust’s lyric qualities, to 
the poetry which permeates his long descriptions of the 
mondaine receptions, or which envelops such exquisite 
personalities as those of Swann or Oriane de Guermantes. 
From the very analysis of Proust’s mondaine minutiae 
one is bound to receive a maximum of esthetic sensa- 
tion, for Proust was, above all, the poet of his society. 
Like Baron de Charlus, “Il avait su dégager dans la 
mondanité ambiante une sorte de poésie ot il entrait 
de l’histoire, de la beauté, du pittoresque, du comique, 
de la frivole élégance.”’ 

D. S. von MouRENSCHILDT 
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A Conversation at the School for Critics 


Beauty is Truth. — Keats. 


Works of Art are idols, which turn men away from God. 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 


SopHIsTER. Good morning, Sir. May we talk here or 
will you find the air too cold? 


Senior. The air is well enough. A grey dull air, but I 
doubt if any storm will break: chilling, yet not mephitic. 


SopHisTER. I come to our discussion today with an 
unusual gravity. The subject I bring seems to revolve 
from the zenith to the nadir of importance. I feel now 
that it means everything, and now nothing. 


Senior. What subject is this? 


SopuisTER. ‘Mystic poetry’, if I may use that phrase 
without rebuke, for I am even in doubt whether it has 
any meaning. 


SENIOR. I see you are all for capturing truth in a net. 
Mystic feelings and faith in God are scarcely matters for 
criticism. I do not see that we can do more than display 
certain ideas that we find to be false. 


SopHISTER. I would not attempt to criticise the ex- 
perience of acknowledged mystics. I wish rather to ex- 
plore the bearing of an idea, that we will have to accept, 
upon an art that we can criticise. 
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Sentor. First, I must clearly understand your present 
view. What steps have you so far taken to instruct 
yourself? 


SopHISTER. I have read those works of Catholics to 
which you directed me. I find there the whole subject 
set forth with that very assurance, which you are warn- 
ing me to distrust. I have learnt from them to distin- 
guish very clearly between a poet or artist, and a mystic. 
Thus: it is true that both are distinguished from men 
exclusively rational or grossly material by the gift of an 
intuition. But it is foolish to think, therefore, that their 
intuitive experience is the same. 

The poet is one who seeks to reveal the spiritual 
which he finds in the sezszble. His passionate interest, 
then, is to observe and recreate objective forms. His 
very intuition is in the form of images. The mystic, on 
the other hand, is a soul turned utterly away from the 
objective. His passionate interest is only to draw nearer 
to that, which he may first have discovered in the 
sensible. His intuition is unconnected with images. His 
only desire for expression is ‘par la priére et par l’effu- 
sion de l’Ame.’ 

Thus we learn to distinguish true mysticism by its 
characteristics of Dispossession, Passivity, Obscurity, 
characteristics which clearly exclude the poetic art. 
The one intuition is a more or less incommunicable 
sense of approach to God: the other a more or less com- 
municable sense of glory in the world at large, which in 
varying degrees of confusion, the poet and his readers 
may consider a divine revelation. 


Senior. You find this exposition good? 
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SopHISTER. It seems to me unnecessary for intelligent 
people. A sense of glory in the world at large, however 
intense, is plainly not the same as that experience, by 
which the mystics tell us they communicate with a 


personal God. 


Senior. Excellent. Then if you accept these defini- 
tions in their present form our subject is easily con- 
cluded. For mysticism and poetry appear to be mutually 
exclusive. And the relation of mystical experience to 
criticism is found simply in applying this knowledge. 


SopuisTER. Exactly so. And it is perhaps merely some 
whim on my part, that I am unwilling to accept the 
conclusions, while I do not quarrel with the definitions. 
However, I find so general the use of the phrase “mystic 
poetry’ and the assumption that there is actually a 
mystical element in much poetry and art, that I am 
tempted to discover whether there may not be some 
truth in this idea. 


Senior. I shall be interested to hear you discover it. 


SOPHISTER. The views to which I refer are so well 
known that I need only describe them briefly. Accord- 
ing to them, the poet’s intuition is held to be essentially 
the same as that of the mystic. That sense of glory, that 
the poets perceive in the world at large, is an intuition of 
universal harmony — of God. Here is an idea of funda- 
mental importance to criticism, for critics have en- 
deavoured to measure the beauty of a poem by the 
degree of its relation to this ultimate truth, or in fact to 


God. 


SENIOR. One cannot deny that some aspects of God 
may be fitfully revealed to some poets by their objective 
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intuition, but the conclusion is a gross error. By confus- 
ing God with the objective world, or worse still, with in- 
dividual relations to the objective world, it opens the 
door to the feeblest and basest pantheisms. But setting 
aside its theological importance, the fact remains that it 
does less to clarify beauty and mysticism than to confuse 
the meaning of both, and of God too. 

Of course I am aware that the actual ideas advanced 
under such notions are not necessarily base. Words- 
worth for instance read some sound sermons of his own 
into texts provided by his objective intuition. Though I 
should be sorry to have to admit that such ideas are 
really to be found in the natural word. 

Shelley drew more dangerous lessons from this same 
series of sense data. While Keats, expecting a divine 
satisfaction from his objective intuition, had already 
at the time of his death begun to turn elsewhere for 
truth. If I read those massy drafts of Hyperion rightly, 
you will find there that very loss of the world — poor 
perplexed poet that Keats was. 

This vague perception or hope of a universal harmony 
sympathetic to the sensitive mind is a familiar idea. 
But it is not even an intuition. It may be reached by a 
process of logic; and in this very way, some modern 
scientists, having passed the tether of mechanism, are 
now actually labelling their first child’s steps in theistic 
speculation mystic. 


SopHIsTER. I know that these absurdities are inherent 
in this school of thought. I confess however that there is 
a certain sort of poetry, clearly conceived in my own 
mind, that can conveniently be called mystic. I see for 
instance that T. S. Eliot’s poetry is now generally said 
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to have become mystic, yet there is nothing of the 
romantic confusion in it. I find too that the Oxford Press 
have recently published a whole anthology under the 
same notion, that the mystical can form a distinct poetic 
class. 

I think it too bold to dismiss the whole of this collec- 
tion as a confusion. I conclude that the pieces in this 
book must be bound together by some element not 
common to all poetry. And while some of the poems seem 
to me neither very mystical nor poetical, there are other 
poets in this anthology, Southwell, Rolle, or Crashaw, 
for example, who seem to partake in a high degree of 
this experience, and yet to show also an intuition of the 
objective sort, a genius for images and words, and a 
technical skill that ranks them high as poets. 


SENIOR. You wish then to redefine mysticism so that 
it will include the works of these your favourite “mystic 
poets.’ 


SopHIsTER. Even if your eyes did not betray you, I 
could tell that you were laughing at me. I ask that we 
should examine the mystic and the poetic intuition to 
see what germ they might contain in common, though 
the developed poetry and mysticism must be dis- 
tinguished. It seems to me that the definition of mysti- 
cism that I originally quoted is worded chiefly with the 
purpose of correcting confusion. It names certain at- 
tributes of true mystics, which are exclusive of poetry. 
But it takes for granted the underlying nature of the 
mystic intuition. And this I judge from the mystics 
themselves to be an intense feeling of personal com- 
munion with God. 

“The soul knows that she has had what she desired, 
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that she is where no deception can come,” such are the 
words of the mystic, and again, “This.is he, this is he, 
there is no other. This is he whom I have waited for and 
sought after since my childhood.” This ‘“‘sabbath quiet 
of the soul” one could illustrate from every mystic 
writer. This is the intuition so different from that vague 
sense of universal harmony. 

It follows normally that the man who experiences 
this intuition of communion feels also that he pierces 
through the symbols of sense to the eternal reality, of 
which they are but parables. He sees into the signifi- 
cance of things as Justice Hotham writes of Boehme: 


Going abroad into the fields, to a green before Neys Gate at 
Gorlitz, he there sat down and viewing the herbs and grass of the 
fields, in his inward light, he saw into their essense and properties. 


SENIOR. You must see of course that these are the 
earliest and crudest steps in mysticism. Mysticism may 
take its root here; but it is the fruit by which we must 
judge. How to draw nearer to that eternal reality re- 
vealed in fitful gleams by the senses, that is the task 
that the mystic studies. And it is in this progress that 
we may seek in the highest mystics for those marked 
characteristics of dispossession, passivity, and obscurity. 


SopuisTER. But in that first and crudest experience of 
mysticism do we find any element that is altogether ex- 
clusive of the poetic intuition? Is the poet’s moment of 
inspiration in any way conveyed by the idea ofa 
general perception of harmony’’? Does it not also par- 
take of a seeing through the veil of the objective world, 
so that the poet also feels that he has discovered a 
hidden significance, and can so reproduce natural ob- 
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jects that they seem to other men “more real than 
reality itself”? 

Is not indeed the main difference between the two 
intuitions at early stage, that that of the poet is ac- 
companied by imagery, and its natural sequence is a 
disappointing attempt to give these images permanent 
form? 


Senior. Surely this argument would never be allowed 


by your Catholics? 


SopuisTER. I find that one authority on the Catholic 
mystics, Mario Praz, allows me that “mysticism and 
art are different expressions of the same reality” while 
M. Maritain has it that “there is a gulf between first 
principles and life that only art can pass.” Also that 
“art does not derive from itself alone what it imparts 
to things.” That seems to me to allow that the poet is in 
touch, however confusedly so, with that eternal reality 
which is the sole end of the mystic’s travail. 


SENIOR. You find then that the poet has in him, shall 
we say, the makings of a mystic? 


SOPHISTER. Some poets have, at times. Though usu- 
ally, I think, it may be safely said that the possession of 
the artistic faculty is an insuperable bar to progress 
along the way. The poet must be dispossessed before the 
mystic can develop. 

For “Divine love can brook no rival” as Meister 
Eckhart tells us. The only mystic way is that of nega- 
tion — “‘a fathomless sinking into a fathomless nothing- 
ness. Thou must sink into an unknown and unnamed 
abyss, and above all ways, images, forms, and above all 
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powers lose thyself, deny thyself and even unform 
thiyseli.’as iv? ox | 

Now is it not possible that a poet may be in some 
degree desirous of this way of negation, which is 
partially postulated and then excluded in his own 
intuition? I have made a note of one or two passages. 
Here is one from Baudelaire: 


Quand un poéme exquis améne les larmes au bord des yeux, 
ces larmes ne sont pas les preuves d’un excés de jouissance, elles 
sont bien plutét le témoinage d’une mélancolie irritée, d’une 
postulation des nerfs, d’une nature exilée, dans l’imparfait et qui 
voudrait s’emparer immédiatement sur cette terme méme d’un 
paradis revelé. 


Now it seems to me that the key to this passage is the 
word ‘exiled’. The objective intuition is accompanied 
not by a sense of communion so much as by a distant, 
fitful view of that communion. Do you not think that, 
in this poet’s account of an aesthetic experience, we 
may find a means not only of discovering a satisfactory 
meaning for the phrase ‘mystic poetry’, but also of 
clarifying those confused attempts to explain ‘The 
Beautiful’ in other than objective terms? 


Senior. The definition of mystic poetry I will leave to 
you. As for the word ‘beauty’ I believe it is now irre- 
claimable. The only clear meaning I can discover in this 
word is to be found in earlier ideas. A beautiful object 
used to be one that appealed pleasingly to the senses, or, 
if you like, through the senses. But by the time we have 
reached the stage of saying “Beauty is Truth” the 
confusion of the word is gross. 

For what can be less ‘true’ than our sense interpreta- 
tion as such? Either the phrase must mean that objec- 
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tive sense data are absolutely true, if only they are 
pleasant, which is absurd; or else that the word beauty 
has really no other meaning than truth, and does not 
refer to sensation or objects in any way, which makes it 
inappropriate to be used in relation to art. I rather fancy 
it is in this very confusion that the whole deauty of the 
romantic poets lies. Let us leave it so: a poet’s aphorism 
but not a critic’s. 


SopuisTeR. Yet Matthew Arnold you have allowed to 
be a true critic, and beauty was his touchstone. 


Senior. Yes, but if you will read again the Study of 
Poetry you will find that the greater part 1s devoted not 
to promulgating that curious idea of ‘touchstones of 
beauty’, but rather to trying to find a meaning for 
the beauty of his chosen touchstones, which he at- 
tempts in the phrase: girocopwrepov Kal orovdaLoTEpov. 


SopHISTER. Then it seems that Matthew Arnold also 
attempted to find a meaning for the word in a concep- 
tion of value, beyond that of poetic imagery and the 
objective forms of art. 


Senror. Nothing is more certain. Though some of his 
chosen passages, from Shakespeare especially, seem to 
suggest only that ‘sense of glory’ proper to poetic 
intuition, and not that approach to God which he 
apparently wishes to see in them. I cannot myself fully 
agree that such a line as “absent thee from felicity 
awhile” is didocopwrepov kal orovdadrepov, This is almost 
the same confusion as calling it mystic. It appears to 
me to be poetry and nothing else — an amazing gift for 
words and images. But perhaps you can enlighten me— 
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for you are still to pursue a meaning for the phrase 
“mystic poetry’. 


SopHisTER. The relation I propose to examine is one 
of a confessed conflict rather than confused harmony. I 
have suggested that the poetic intuition may actually 
include a germ of mysticism. Is it not possible that a 
man by gift and nature poet rather than mystic may 
approach the mystic way through his poetic intuition? 
Thus the poetic gift might be actually dispossessed and 
schooled into a degree of nothingness, yet still used as 
many mystics make use of that particular relation to the 
material world, that Nature appoints for them. 


Senior. You will allow then that such men must 
remain very incomplete mystics. 


SopHIsTER. That is probable: but I suggest that we 
may class as ‘mystic poets’ those poets whose work 
shows the true objective intuition and gift for words, 
that we ask of poetry, and also this strange attempt to 
turn poetry to uses that actually conflict with poetry. 
It is a poetry now struggling against, now struggling for 
its own dispossession. 


Senior. Then as I see it your mystic poets must be 
among the most perplexed and racked of souls. For 
once they have perceived the nature of the road before 
them, they must learn to deny not riches or material 
good but an art dearer to them than a miser’s hoard, a 
god-like intuition, which has been to them in its early 
aspect a glorious god. Surely their cry must be for 
patience — patience to forget, and patience to learn 
again. 
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Teach me to care and not to care 
Teach me to sit still. 

SopHISTER. You speak of those who make a progress 
from the full intuition of poetry after that kingdom has 
been possessed and ruled. Yet others are nurtured, to- 
gether with their poetry, in a school which teaches them 
more gently, because more early, of the relation of their 
poetic intuition towards the truth of the mystics. But I 
would prefer to leave this perplexing theory for some 
more definite studies of a literary kind. I hope to notice 
some varying ways in which the essential conflict of 
mystic poetry is either reflected or solved in the form of 
expression used by mystic poets. Indeed it is interesting 
to see how similarities in technique reappear among the 
mystic poets. 

We have seen that the idea of the theophanic world is 
inherent in mysticism. The sense forms are seen by the 
mystic to be but parables of God’s meaning. First, then, 
it is not strange that allegory and many minor forms of 
allegory frequently occur in mystic poetry. The mystic 
poet tends to use word symbols of sense experience, as 
the mystic uses and sees sense symbols themselves, not for 
their usual sense connection but for an inner meaning. 

The mystical poets of the seventeenth century use a 
special form of allegory, an interesting characteristic of 
their own age — I mean the Emblem. That of Quarles 
is merely the best known among very many ‘Emblem 
Bookes’. Drummond, Jonson, Daniel and others speak 
freely of these Emblemes. The form of the Emblem is 
of course a picture printed on the page at the head of the 
poem. It is a kind of static allegory with its explanation 
supplied. A phase of mystic thought reduced to its most 
simple terms. 
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The influence of this emblem thought and technique 
appears up and down the pages of the metaphysical 
poets and indeed explains much of their strangeness to 
tastes nurtured in the romantic symbol. The emblem 
sort of simile is plainly inspired by a different sense of 
value in images from the Romantic imaginative symbol. 
It is chosen not for the sake of its usual sense associa- 
tions, but more for an unknown propriety which the 
poet reveals. However, their use in poetry generally is a 
side issue. 

In Herbert you will find many an Emblem in words, 
if not in picture form. His curious titles such as The 
Pulley and The Clasped Hands, and that poem in which 
he meditates on the chequered floor of his church — 
these are truly in the emblem vein. The picture at the 
head of the poem is plainly understood. In some poems 
it is actually supplied as in Easter Wings, where the ty- 
pography of the verse is set out in the form of wings. 
Then Crashaw’s poems were actually accompanied by 
Emblems drawn by his own hand, though the Cam- 
bridge edition relegates these to the back of the book. 

Take now as an example of emblematic, rather than 
direct expression, a poem of Crashaw, shall we. say 
The Weeper? | find that some critics have expended a 
good deal of wit over the details of this poem. Yet what 
is the importance of each word save for its relation to the 
central theme? It is the form we should notice, for the 
form in every one of its details is the experience. 


Senior. Yet, if we are to rank Crashaw’s works as 
poetry in any sense, we must take some notice of his 
words as a means of expression, for that is the true end 
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interesting example of that very tension, of which you 
speak, in the mystic poet’s language. The values of the 
words alternate between the two standards. Crashaw’s 
sacred poetry is curiously fitful in this way, I find. He 
seems constantly on the verge of some dazzling passage 
which he knew well how to write, and yet again and 
again the mystic checks him. However-I agree with you 
that the images throughout The Weeper are not conceived 
in the usual view of poetry, and are to be judged rather 
as a form of Allegory. 


SopHisTER. Allegory is one form in this conflict. In 
this we see objective symbols turned to esoteric uses. 
In another form we see symbols discarded, and poetry 
take on a form of abstraction — yet handled with a 
skill for words that suggests the poet rather than the 
mystic. I choose a typical passage from Southwell. 

Thus still I dye yet still do I revive 
My living death by dying life is fed 
Grace more than nature keeps my hart alive 
Whose idle hopes and vain desires are dead. 


Here is another from a Catholic poet of modern times — 
Gerard Manley Hopkins: 

Elected silence, sing to me 

And beat upon my whorled ear, 


Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I love to hear. 


Be shelled eyes, with double dark 
And find the uncreated light: 

This ruck and reel which you remark 
Coils, keeps, and teases simple sight. 


In the first of these instances, it seems, the poet, out of 
familiar words, is forming the ‘nothing’ of the mystic 
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mind and in the second it is as if, from that very noth- 
ing, he creates what at first glance appear to be sensible 
images. 


SEnrIor. Can you illustrate a mystic poet’s progress 
in this way, showing how his language, with his experi- 
ence, developes towards this abstract form, or towards 
emblems? 


SopHisTER. I think many would show it. But I 
choose, too boldly perhaps, a poet not yet enshrined in 
the judgment of posterity, T. S. Eliot. 

Take first, such lines as these from The Waste Land. 


Unreal City, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled 

And each man fixed his gaze before his feet 


There is something here that makes the sense ache. 
It appears, setting its purpose aside, to be written in the 
true vein of a poet’s intuition. There is in it, if not a 
sense of glory a sense of departed glory. But also in 
The Waste Land you will find a constant employment 
of the emblem. How many images are used for their 
esoteric in addition to their poetic value? 

Now compare 4sh Wednesday with The Waste Land. 
You will find less and less of that quality which makes 
the sense unhappy — the spirit perhaps but not the 
sense. For the material intuition seems to be dispos- 
sessed. We find now a poem full of emblems and of this 
kind of abstraction, and imagery of nothing. 

The occasional sense images of the pure poetic sort 
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are but the reminiscences of former things, and former 
poems often as not. 
Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over the mouth blown, 
Lilac and brown hair. 
But the abstract form of writing is far more frequent, 
and of a quality, I believe, not often seen in this language. 
If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is spent 
If the unheard, unspoken 
Word is unspoken, unheard; 
Still is the unspoken word, the word unheard, 
The word without a word, the word within 
The world and for the world; 
There is more self realisation here than in Hopkins, 
because the dispossession has been greater. In Hopkins 
the sense of conflict is present, yet far smaller. 


Senior. You think, then, this sense of conflict can at 
times tend to disappear? 


SopHISTER. It sometimes happens, in Crashaw and in 
Richard Rolle for instance, that the two intuitions seem 
suddenly to fuse together. By happy chance, shall we 
say, the poetry, without emblems, without abstractions, 
finds itself pure and unstrained. In Rolle’s Lyrics, as 
one who was a Catholic from the beginning, the natural 
expression is made possible, because the fusion becomes 
second nature. The conflict between poetry and dis- 
possession, is ended or at least willed to end, almost 
before it begins. 

Yet for objective brilliance in expression, it is in 
Traherne we must find a continual amazement. Never 
but here I believe did ever meet so much of purity and 
glory together; an intuition so objective in use, yet so 
turned away from sense in desire. The poetic gift seems 
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not so much dispossessed as repossessed to an end other 
than poetry. ~ 

The sentences of Traherne in their brilliance and in- 
nocence remind me of a passage of Donne, in which he 
prays that that conflict of soul and sense may be so re- 
solved in him. Do you recall the sentence? “Like a lily 
in Paradise, out of red earth, I shall see my soul rise out 
of his blade in a wonder and an innocence.” There in- 
deed is the character of our mystic poetry — a /ily out of 
red earth. 


SENIOR. Our time for discussion is now nearly at an 
end, and I would like to draw some brief conclusions 
from what we have said on this subject. I am inclined to 
think that you have brought out some points that ought 
to be mentioned in an introduction to a study of mysti- 
cal poets. But I am doubtful whether your remarks have 
much bearing on criticism as a whole, except in so far 
as they would correct false ideas of an all pervading 
mysticism throughout serious poetry. 

You must beware of a general application to poetry 
of mystical values. For though you may hold privately, 
and many wise men may agree, that the saint and mys- 
tic, by virtue of their worldly dispossession, are the 
most truly experienced in God of all human beings, yet 
it is beyond the power of criticism to decide that even 
the highest mystic intuition is true. Critically speaking 
it is possible that mystics may be all made together. 

To your artist of the pur sang art will probably ap- 
pear as a true religion. And though that may lead him 
into a barren wilderness nowadays, he will not be 
content to believe that this is not the best guide he can 
find. We cannot judge between the poet and mystic, 
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and say that a poet is only entitled to speak of God 
in so far as he is a mystic. 

The critic, therefore, must continue to judge by 
every department of human knowledge and experience 
that he can summon up, since poetry must claim to be 
an approach to reality through every aspect of the 
objective world that suits the poet’s intuition; and 
since, also, it will present in inextricable confusion 
every classified metaphysical and theological method, 
woven in and out with streams of mysticism, now base, 
now pure. 

What aspects of poetry we choose to discuss may be 
guided largely by our own taste. Though taste for a 
certain period or style of art can hardly form one of 
those standards, by which we attempt to display com- 
parative values. For taste is a personal affection. And 
that we prefer, say, the art purged of ornament to the 
baroque, or the mystic to the humanistic, is a matter 
mainly of private importance. Yet much criticism is 
expended in trying to decide the absolute value of one 
such taste against another. 


SOPHISTER. Yet that personal affection cannot be 
easily dismissed. For my own part I make bold to say 
that a critic in the first place is one who reads. And he 
reads not for the end of criticising, but for his own en- 
lightenment. That is the very reason why I have dis- 
cussed mystic poetry with insistence. The world is 
doubtful around us and all men seek for news. The 
truth is not in stocks or stones, nor in the words of men 
who talk of stocks and stones. Therefore, I have listened 
with joy to the words of men, of far purer heart than 
mine, who by their intuition of poetry have been 
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enabled to speak of their news not darkly but clearly. 
And while many pages have passed in a glance before 
my eyes, I have given thanks that these, my friends, 
have brought me their tidings well and faithfully. 


News from a foreign country came 
As if my treasures and my joy lay there; 
So much it did my heart enflame 
*T was wont to call my heart into mine ear; 
Which thither went to meet 
Th’ approaching Sweet, 
And on the Threshold stood 
To entertain the secret good. 
It hovered there 
As if ’t would leave mine ear, 
And was so eager to embrace 
Th’ expected Tidings, as they came, 
That it would change its dwelling place 
To meet the voice of fame. 
T. O. BEACHCROFT 
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N | r. Mippieton Murry’s lucid Note in the 
October Symposium seems to call for some 
further remarks. He is certainly right in point- 

ing to the expression “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” 

as a revealing test of the different ways in which men 
will use words in their readings of poetry. It is tempting 
to take these readings as a test of their sheories of poetic 
language, its difference from prose; but to do this we 
should, I think, have to forget that our theories are 
derived from our experience with poetry, and ought not 
to interfere with it while we are reading. Nor can solitary 
acts of interpretation be fairly taken as indicating our 
theories. A man may have an admirable theory of 

poetry, and yet fail to act up to it. And conversely a 

oor theorist may be a very fine reader. 

None the less our general theories of language do in- 
fluence our reading. Especially when they are uncon- 
scious — forgotten or implicit assumptions rather than 
explicit provisional hypotheses. Indeed one of the rea- 
sons for trying to drag the theory of meaning into the 
daylight of discussion is that it may help to free us from 
the spell of unconscious assumptions about it which are 
actually an impediment to interpretation. Interpreta- 
tion both of poetry and of prose. 

Prose rather than poetry, indeed, most needs discus- 
sion and improved interpretation now. For, as a rule, 
we leave our minds freer with poetry, if we read it at all. 
Only when the poetry has a novel technique, or there is 
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a sudden change in method, as in this case so well 
described by Mr. Murry, are we shocked into a more 
deliberate and arbitrary interpretation which lets our 
unconscious assumptions come in embarrassingly to our 
rescue. But with prose of an argumentative kind we are 
always trying to ‘grasp’ the author’s ideas and grasp 
them firmly enough to put them safely where they be- 
long in our mental schemas. And if, through ambiguity 
in his language, they elude our grasp, or call for two or 
more mental hands, we do not, as with poetry, count 
this an added richness, we complain about it, publicly, 
and privately take note of the equivocation to use it 
later as a weapon in discussion. 

The fact that the prose of discussion, with the habit of 
thought behind it, is grounded, if not in an instinct, at 
least upon a tradition of combativeness is extremely 
important. Poetry is based upon suggestion, perhaps, 
but prose upon coertion. The difference is hidden where 
we cover them both, as primers of composition do, with 
the blanket term ‘persuasion’. But persuasiveness asa 
literary merit in argumentative prose is happily begin- 
ning to be regarded with suspicion; perhaps through 
the example of scientific prose which, at its best, is 
eminently unpersuasive. It is a survival from Rhetoric, 
from the mentality of Roman Pleaders and from later 
ages in which controversy was political in spirit, or 
theological in the sense of presupposing a revelation. 
Our task in this age is to understand, not to combat, 
and as we realize this the temper and technique of 
criticism is changed. But to break away from this 
argumentative tradition is difficult. I write in a country 
(China) which well supplies an allegory, for there are 
still plenty of War Lords in the Republic of Letters. 
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These remarks are not apropos of Mr. Murry, they 
rather concern rival possibilities in ways of discussing 
what he says. Indeed, on a topic which rarely gives any 
writer the pleasure of feeling that he has been under- 
stood and so is being replied to, Mr. Murry’s criticism 
of my assertions about pseudo-statements has been 
most welcome and sustaining. On the other hand, such 
is the difference between his use of language and that 
towards which I strive that a major assault upon his 
positions as, to me, he enunciates them, is not easy to 
avoid. The cannon, in fact, are itching to go off and are 
kept in check only by a belief that his real positions are 
not those he seems to hold but in fact at many points not 
easily distinguishable from my own. 

The pivot of the opposition between our doctrines is, I 
am confident, in our attitude to words in prose. In Mr. 
Murry’s prose, his feeling towards what he is writing of 
and his sense of how his readers have felt towards it and 
should feel, are factors of great importance. As impor- 
tant perhaps, if not more important than, his sense of 
the structure of the idea, or thought, he is conveying. 
To me, so far as my conscious intention can ensure it, 
the structure of the thought is all important. I have no 
resources comparable with his for conveying feeling, 
and find the job of following and controlling the implica- 
tions of the thought more by itself than my verbal 
means can achieve. In this neglect of feeling on my part, 
I find some of the causes of misunderstanding between 
us. 

Mr. Murry has himself pointed out a good example. 
In choosing the term ‘pseudo-statzment’ I was cer- 
tainly not intending any contemptuous nuance. I took 
it on the analogy of pseudonym or pseudoscope or 
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pseudopod — for use as a mere neutral technicality, to 
stand for a form of words which looks like a statement 
but should not be taken as one. It should not be taken as 
one because, if it is, the most important point about 
statements, their truth or falsity (in the sense of their 
correspondence or non-correspondence with what they 
are of) becomes relevant to the state of mind which 
ensues on contemplating them. Taken as a statement it 
may be true or it may be false; it is not necessarily false 
although in fact it is likely to be so. 

Here, and I think attention to a felt derogatory 
flavour in ‘pseudo’ has contributed, is one point of 
misunderstanding between Mr. Murry and myself. For 
me a pseudo-statement may perfectly well be true; but, 
for him, I had implied that it was equivalent to a false 
statement. For me the interesting opposition was be- 
tween uses of words whose truth or falsity (in the 
correspondence sense) is (or should be) irrelevant to 
their effect, and uses of words where truth and falsity are 
relevant. For him my opposition turned into one be- 
tween true and false statements. Rejecting my antith- 
esis, he seems to me to put very nearly in its place a 
certain antithesis between statements taken literally 
and taken ‘metaphorically’. Very nearly in its place, in 
the sense of serving many of the same purposes — those 
of enabling us to use statements, without believing them, 
as ‘descriptions’ or ‘expressions’ of “conditions of the 
organism’, otherwise not able to be ‘described’ or 
‘expressed’. 

But the meanings of these words need very close and 
careful attention. I must come back to them shortly. 
First let me try to state what I understand Mr. Murry 
to say as to the ‘metaphorical’ use of statements. I 
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must ask his pardon, if, in changing his formulations at 
certain points, I misrepresent him. Certain ‘state- 
ments’ (of which “Ripeness is all” and “God is Love” 
are examples) may be taken in either of two ways: 
literally, in which case the question of their truth or 
falsity comes up, or metaphorically, in which case they 
are neither true nor false. When taken literally they are 
considered in isolation, their component words are 
treated as names of objects and their meaning 1s an 
arrangement of these objects in conformity with the 
syntax of the statement. When taken ‘metaphorically’, 
they are “reinstated in the total statement of which 
they are part.” I take this to mean that they are used 
(with a different kind of meaning) by the contemplating 
mind as a necessary and indispensable part of the mean- 
ing-structure through which a certain condition of the 
mind can (alone?) be attained. I am not sure however 
whether I understand Mr. Murry here. Perhaps in such 
a formulation I am making the ‘metaphoric’ statement 
too much “a magical talisman by which emotions and 
attitudes can be efficaciously organised”” — something 
Mr. Murry expressly insists it is zot. I confess that this 
magical description does seem to me to fit the facts of 
poetry rather well, if we clear the sneer out of it by 
taking it literally and making use of what we now know 
about magic. It is not a description, however, which 
fits the feelings we have towards such ‘metaphoric’ 
statements and this I take it was Mr. Murry’s meaning 
in setting it aside as a description. 

His formulation of the relation of the subsidiary 
statements — which may be untrue —to the total 
statement, which is “in a very real and practical sense 
‘true’,” is the point that I find obscurest. I have an 
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impression that it is here that our different uses of lan- 
guage most.come between us. To me the words ‘total 
statement’ as he uses them seem rather to evoke a 
feeling of respect for what the metaphoric subsidiary 
statement, in its full context, does, rather than to inform 
us of what this is. I genuinely share the respect, but am 
anxious to enquire into what it does —in other words, 
in just what sense is it (the metaphoric statement) a 
statement? and what is it a statement about? 

For Mr. Murry’s view of this question we have to 
consider his examples. He takes John Clare’s description 
of the primrose 


With its crimp and curdled leaf 
And its little brimming eye, 


as well as three lines of Catullus and a passage from 
Meister Eckhart. Each of these are total statements, as 
I understand him, in the sense that they accurately 
describe something: the John Clare lines, an object; the 
other two, experiences. “All objects and all experiences 
are unique. When their uniqueness is adequately com- 
municated, then, no matter what unverifiable subsidiary 
statements are incorporated into the language by which 
they are communicated, the total statement is in a very 
real and practical sense ‘true’.” “When we understand 
the statement in its totality, we have no difficulty in 
accepting it for true.”’ These quotations I take to mean 
that to be a ‘total statement’ is to communicate ade- 
quately the uniqueness of an object or experience; and 
further that such ‘total statements’ are in all cases 
‘true’ in some sense, and that this ‘truth’, once we have 
fully understood the statement, is recognized without 
further investigation. 
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Three points in this give me hesitation. ‘Uniqueness’ 
is the first. I wonder whether Mr. Murry means any- 
thing more by the uniqueness of anything than the 
relevant characteristics of it? Uniqueness in a strict 
sense means, I suppose, the characters which distinguish 
a thing from all other things. In this sense it 1s often the 
least important or interesting characters of a thing 
which make it unique — for example those that dis- 
tinguish one pin from another, and sometimes those that 
distinguish one man from another. Certainly the great 
utterances (‘‘Ripeness is all’?) which Mr. Murry has in 
mind seem often to describe what all men or all prim- 
roses have in common rather than the uniqueness of 
any one of them or of any sub-variety. But this is 
probably an unimportant verbal point which need not 
stand between us; it would be foolish to drag the minor 
logical squabbles between Oxford and Cambridge of 
twenty years ago into a discussion with wider issues. 

More relevant is a difficulty due to the ambiguity of 
‘description’ and ‘communication’. I cannot quite 
satisfy myself i in which sense he is using them. Which 
sense it is makes, for me, an enormous difference — the 
difference in fact heavecn being able to agree substan- 
tially or not. Two alternatives, and not more I think, 
are before us, two main senses of ‘describe’ and ‘com- 
municate’. With one of them what Mr. Murry is saying 
would be fairly simple and entirely acceptable. With the 
other —which, unfortunately for me, his language 
elsewhere suggests —it would be an extremely ab- 
struse, unverifiable speculation. The first sense is that 
in which a form of words describes or communicates the 
state of mind or experience of the speaker; the second is 
that in which it describes or communicates some state of 
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affairs or fact which the speaker is thinking of or know- 
ing (something in all but one case, that of introspection, 
other than the experience which is his thinking of it or 
knowing it). Put briefly and crudely the difference is 
this. Are we, when we interpret ‘a total statement’, 
interpreting no further than the speaker’s experience, or 
are we going further to something e/se which he is telling 
us about? Our implicit language-assumptions as well as 
many of the subtlest ambiguities in the psychological 
vocabulary constantly tempt us to suppose that the 
second is the case and that we are going further. My 
chief contention in this whole discussion is that or- 
dinarily with poetry we are not. To take an extreme 
instance, when a man says “I’m damned!” he may be 
saying that eternal judgment has gone against him or 
showing that he is surprised or annoyed. In such an 
instance we don’t confuse the two types of interpreta- 
tion, but in reading poetry we meet with examples 
where the two modes of utterance are so mixed and 
interdependent that there is real danger of misunder- 
standing. 

Let us see now just what Mr. Murry says about this. 
Of Clare’s lines he says: “His is surely an accurate 
description; but accurate with an accuracy unknown to 
and unachievable by science.’’ He does not say ex- 
plicity whether he takes it as a description of an object 
(the primrose) or of the experience of seeing one.! Since 


1‘Qbject’ is Mr. Murry’s word. I would prefer to avoid it here; and it may be 
well to insist that the distinction I am using is not a metaphysical distinction. It is 
prior to metaphysics and would have to’be respected and preserved by any adequate 
metaphysics. It is the distinction between the presented primrose as a ‘sensed or 
imagined object’ and the inferred or constructed common or gardener’s primrose. 
As a ‘sensed or imagined’ primrose it is, of course, common to many people, thanks 
partly to Clare, but it has a different standing. It does not, in any ordinary sense, 
weigh anything for example. 
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his other examples are all experiences, it might well be 
that it is as of an object that he intends us to consider it. 
However, since he expressly, and truly, says that the 
two problems — accurate description of objects and 
accurate description of experiences — are only two 
aspects of a single problem, we need not perhaps linger 
with the distinction. It seems to me not likely that there 
will be widespread disagreement with the view that the 
description applies to the experience of seeing or imagin- 
ing a primrose rather than to actual primroses. The 
characters in the description are introduced in the 
process of 1 imaginative apprehension. It is a description 
of this experience in the sense that the words, thanks to 
our past experience, cause in us a certain condition of 
mind, the experience. They communicate and so de- 
scribe this experience and it is by doing so that they are 
valuable. On the other hand they appear, taken liter- 
ally, to describe the physical primrose and to communi- 
cate facts about it. I should say that the only fact about 
the primrose that they communicate is that it can pro- 
duce this experience in certain people who look at it. 
And I am not in very much doubt that Mr. Murry 
would say just the same. He is, indeed, so specific in his 
Note on this point — that it is the experience, a condi- 
tion of the organism, that is communicated and de- 
scribed — that I should seem to myself to be merely 
reiterating his points were it not for other passages, 
notably those in which he speaks of ‘truth’ — which 
brings me to a third point at which I hesitate. 

The doubt still turns on the ambiguity of ‘describe’. 
It may mean here “convey, or it may mean ‘tell us 
about’. If these ‘statements’ are taken as describing 
only, in the sense of conveying experience, then to say 
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that they are true and that they are accepted for true 
without difficulty once they are understood (in Mr. 
Murry’s sense of ‘understanding’) seems not to add to 
the view. That such a statement instigates the experi- 
ence and guides us adequately to it —so that it is this 
experience and not another that we have —is just, I 
think, what saying that it is ‘true’ means here. We may 
mean further things, of course, adding what I should 
call “emotive uses of ‘truth’” — that the experience is 
rare and desirable, important to us, that it meets deep 
needs in our nature. That it is to be accepted and 
integrated into the fabric of our personality as a positive 
determining influence (accepted for “true’?), not merely 
undergone as a stupid person’s remarks may be, which 
exert thereforward only a negative determination if any. 
But this “adequacy as a guide to the experience con- 
cerned” is, I think, the only non-emotive use of ‘truth’ 
which comes in here, if we are not talking about any- 
thing which the experience /e//s us about something 
else. 

It may be suggested that the statement not only 
guides us to the experience concerned but also tells us 
about it and so can tell us truth or falsehood about it. 
This suggestion brings us, I believe, to the crux of the 
whole discussion. Do poetic and metaphoric statements 
really tell us anything about the experiences they con- 
vey to us? I admit freely that they certainly seem to. 
Clare’s lines do seem not only to reinstate in us an ex- 
perience of looking at a primrose but to tell us something 
about the experience — for example, that it is like, in 
some respect though not in others, looking at curds. 
By explicating a metaphor we can often excogitate in 
its place a statement (true or false) which is unques- 
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tionably about the experience that the metaphoric 
statement conveyed. And it is possible that, if we were 
sufficiently discriminating and acute, we could always, 
for each metaphoric expression in poetry, excogitate an 
analytic statement saying —in terms of the distin- 
guishable operations of the mind — how the expression 
worked, what parts of the conveyed experience were 
being compared with other experiences, and so on. 
Such an analytic statement would clearly be psychol- 
ogy, and my personal belief is that one of the best hopes 
for psychology i in the future lies in this kind of work. 
But — here is the point — the metaphoric expression 
does not say what the analytic statement thus arrived 
at says. The metaphoric expression gives a part of the 
material from which the analytic statement is excogi- 
tated, but it does not contain the statement. And it does 
not make the statement. 

This, at least, seems clear to me — though I do not 
see how, at present, it could be proved —that such 
metaphoric expressions as Mr. Murry and I have in 
view do not state anything about the nature or structure 
of the experiences they convey, and that the sense in 
which they ‘describe’ them is quite a different one from 
that in which an analytic statement excogitated from 
them might be a true or false ‘description’ of the ex- 
perience. There are of course other metaphoric expres- 
sions, belonging, I should say, to science not to poetry 
(Menctus’ “The will is the director of the passion-na- 
ture’ is an example), which do state something meta- 
phorically about the mind, but this is another use of 
‘metaphor’ altogether. Even the passage Mr. Murry 
quotes from Meister Eckhart is, to me, a ‘description’ of 
a condition of the human organism in the first sense — 
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when understood the description conveys it, — not in the 
second sense. It does not state anything true or false 
about this condition. An excogitated analytic state- 
ment, such as psychology might attempt, of the nature 
of this condition would give us, as Mr. Murry says, “‘no 
help at all in our effort to understand’”’ it. (‘Under- 
stand’ it in the sense of in some degree undergoing it.) 
As Mr. Murry points out, “We must have actually 
experienced, in full or in part, a similar condition of the 
organism.” But the psychologist’s account (description) 
of a mental condition we cam understand, in his very 
different sense of ‘understanding’, without having 
experienced the condition. Otherwise where would the 
alienist be? 


How far Mr. Murry would agree to these distinctions 
or how far he could allow them and yet say what he 
wishes to say I am uncertain. In my view they do not 
restrict us but rather give us liberty i in our use of pseudo- 
statements. I am not so pessimistic in my conclusions as 
he suggests. For when I say that innumerable pseudo- 
statements about the soul for example are gone irrecov- 
erably I do not mean that they can no longer be used. I 
mean only that they are gone irrecoverably as items of 
knowledge in the sense in which the chemical constitu- 
tion of water for example, or the circulation of the blood, 
are items of knowledge. Formerly they were by many 
regarded as items of knowledge in this sense and the 
experiences which ensued were very often due to their 
being so regarded. Our problem is that so many minds 
have ceased to take them as items of knowledge and are 
thereby cut off from the experiences. The attempt to get 
back to these experiences by trying to regard the de- 
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funct ‘items of knowledge’ as more than indispensable 
imaginative fictions is what I have been trying to 
discourage. 

I agree with Mr. Murry that disbelief in the existence 
of an object does not make a mention of it (or a state- 
ment about it) lose its meaning. I should say however 
that it certainly changed it. Its logical meaning 1s 
perhaps not changed, but we are not discussing ‘logical 
meanings’ here, and total meanings — including our 
feelings and attitudes as well as our ideas —are, I 
think Mr. Murry will agree, certainly altered as we 
believe or disbelieve that their object exists. 

Indeed this very fact is at the bottom of our joint 
preoccupation with this topic. It is the fact that for so 
many people disproof of what I call a ‘pseudo-state- 
ment’ (and Mr. Murry calls a ‘metaphorical’ or “sub- 
sidiary” statement) does imply deprivation or rejection 
of what I should call ‘the required experience’ (and Mr. 
Murry the ‘total statement’), it is this fact with its 
lamentable and unnecessary waste which causes us to 
write about it. We are both concerned to remove a very 
dangerous obstacle to what we severally regard as fine 
organization of the mind. Our differences may be in 
formulation more than in anything else. For we seem to 
agree that what are most important are certain condi- 
tions of the organism. Mr. Murry prefers to describe 
those conditions, if I read him aright, in a way which 
makes them appear to be some form of knowledge (I am 
not certain whether he still holds to this). I am con- 
cerned rather to insist that any sense in which they are 
knowledge is not to be confused with certain other 
senses of knowledge — those in which science gives 
knowledge. If it is agreed that in these senses they are 
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not knowledge and do not know anything my point is 
here met. I should add that this negative description of 
them is not, in my view, derogatory to them. My motive 
is to preserve them from bogus and unnecessary 
conflicts. 

A few remarks upon readings of “Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty” in its context in Keats’ poem may help 
out these abstract distinctions. I find myself agreeing 
with all Mr. Murry’s admirable analysis of the poem 
and with, I believe, very much of his attempt to shadow 
forth in discoursive form the experience which the 
enigmatic words utter. My doubts concern the division 
between statements and pseudo-statements (the literal 
and the metaphoric) in Mr. Murry’s prose. For example 
(p. 479), if pressed, I do not believe that “the innocent 
vision of the child” does really behold existence “under 
the aspect of eternity.” The child, I should say as a 
psychologist, is typically Keats’ Dreamer, he entirely 
“submits the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” 
But I am not sure that Mr. Murry himself would wish 
us to understand what he says so literally, and the point 
is only worth making because so many readers do take a 
“necessarily metaphorical expression” such as “the 
realm of pure Being which the pure Spirit contemplates” 
very literally indeed. When they do so they are, in my 
view, in more danger, if they accept what they then 
understand by it, than if they reject it. 

The different readings of “Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty,” cited by Mr. Murry, illustrate the central 
point very finely. Both Dr. Bridges and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch take it, I think, as a statement (or 
literally) —with different interpretations both of 
‘Truth’ and ‘Beauty’, however. Both terms have so 
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many senses, vague and precise (quite apart from 
metaphoric uses), that this is not surprising. Some of 
them would certainly make the line an extremely bad 
one. Certainly it would be so if it were what Mr. Hum- 
bert Wolfe has recently called it, “a plain statement of 
one part of a very simple poetic faith —that in fact 
beauty must be true or everything is false and inversely 
that truth must be beautiful or everything is ugly.” 
Keats was not playing here with any such ‘faiths’. I 
doubt if any interpretation of it as a statement would 
make it a good line, but so many are possible — perhaps 
(allowing for different theories of Beauty and of Truth, 
different interpretations of ‘is’, and intensive and exten- 
sive readings of the proposition) as many as twenty 
open to Keats and many more open to a present-day 
philosopher — that confidence would be unwise. The 
mere fact of the ambiguity is not, of course, in the least 
against the line. I do not know whether Mr. Empson in 
his remarkable studies of ambiguity in poetry? has 
touched upon this passage. I hope he has or will — for it 
would be hard to beat as a meeting point of possible 
senses. As a statement — however it is taken —it will 
be as something somebody (Keats or the ideal speaker of 
the poem) says, not as something the Grecian Urn says. 
Mr. Murry remarks most pertinently that it is con- 
stantly forgotten that the Urn is speaking. But this is a 
pivotal point for a satisfactory interpretation. What an 
Urn can ‘say’ is not and cannot, in such a context, be 
the same kind of thing that a speaker says. The sense of 
‘says’ is different, the word has undergone an immense 
metaphoric shift. What the Urn does is to induce a cer- 
tain condition of mind; it does not formulate a philo- 
? William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity. (Harcourt, Brace. 1931.) 
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sophic doctrine however vague or uneducated or how- 
ever transcendental and profound. This, to me, with the 
first two lines and the repetition in the last stanza of 
‘silent’, is the textual objection to any reading of the 
questionable words as a statement. I am not sure that 
Mr. Murry’s own interpretation quite escapes this 
objection. I am afraid that many who read his pages 
will take from them a belief that Keats, in the poem, is 
giving them a philosophic message about life. 

My own feeling is that Keats was quite aware of the 
effect of this shift in the sense of ‘say’ and was using it; 
that he was not putting a philosophy into the mouth of 
the Urn, but giving expression to the condition that the 
imagined Urn, as he imagined it, led him into. An ex- 
pression not in terms of thought but in terms reflecting 
his own inner acceptances and choice between condi- 
tions. Introspectively he can remark, “I can never feel 
certain of any truth but from a clear perception of its 
beauty.” Some conditions he felt immediately to be 
what he needed — those that gave him a clear percep- 
tion of the beauty of whatever it was induced them. 
Using ‘Truth’, in the poem, as it is so often used, for 
“what is to be accepted, held in mind, sought: for” 
(“That is sooth, accept it!”) and ‘Beauty’ for “the 
source of the condition,” we could make the equivalence 
asserted in the poem come to a philosophic pronounce- 
ment that “aesthetic experience is its Own sanction.’ 
But for the reasons given above, im the context of the 
poem, I take it to reflect simply the acceptance of the 
condition, whenever and however it comes, as an order- 
ing experience with indefinite powers over the sequent 
experiences of life. 

I. A. RicHarps 
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Towards the Integration of Shakespeare 


Leapinc Morives IN THE IMAGERY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
Tracepies, by Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. (Oxford. 
1930. For the Shakespeare Association.) 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Way: A PsycHoLocicaL Stupy, by the 
Right Rev. Mgr. F. C. Kolbe. (Sheed & Ward. 1930.) 


6s. 


Recently, in The Wheel of Fire,’ Mr. G. Wilson Knight has pre- 
sented perhaps the most arresting of all the views of Shakespeare’s 
emotional and intellectual development. It is my purpose, in this 
paper, to consider his view, not as a whole, but only in certain 
aspects, and in one aspect particularly which has already been 
treated by two other critics. During the past year Prof. Spurgeon 
has published her lecture Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies and Mgr. Kolbe has published a small book en- 
titled Shakespeare's Way: A Psychological Study. It seems to me 
significant that the results of three such similar, yet obviously 
independent investigations should have appeared in the same year. 
Miss Spurgeon’s thesis might be deduced from her title, but it is 
fully set forth in the opening paragraph of her lecture: 

It has not, so far as I know, ever yet been noticed that recurrent images play a 
part in raising, developing, sustaining, and repeating emotion in the tragedies, which 


is somewhat analogous to the action of a recurrent theme or ‘motif’ in a musical 
fugue or sonata, or in one of Wagner’s operas. (p. 3.) 


And Mgr. Kolbe’s thesis is set forth in these words: 


My justification for writing a new book on Shakespeare’s Art is that I really have 
something new to say! The thesis has not been formulated, as far as I know, by any- 
body else. . . . My thesis is that Shakespeare secures the unity of each of his 
greater plays, not only by the plot, by linkage of characters, by the sweep of Neme- 
sis, by the use of irony, and by appropriateness of style, but by deliberate repe- 


1 Reviewed in THE Symposium for October, 1930. 
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tition throughout the play of at least one set of words or ideas in harmony with the 
plot. It is like the effect of a dominant note in a melody. In some of the plays there 
are two such sets of ideas, and then one is seen to be the dominant and the other the 
tonic. My thesis is not fanciful: it is demonstrable by sheer induction. (p. vii, p. 2.) 


The words in which these critics set forth their theses, and the 
theses themselves, are, I think it will be admitted, strikingly sim- 
ilar; and in his review of Sir Edmund Chambers, published in this 
number of THE Symposium, Mr. Knight makes a statement which 
may be placed with Miss Spurgeon’s and Mer. Kolbe’s: “A careful 
attention to Shakespeare’s work reveals a very clear consistency 
not only of imagery but of the use of imagery.”* As will appear later, 
this question of recurrent images or the repetition of at least one 
set of words or ideas is an important element in Mr. Knight’s more 
inclusive view of Shakespeare. 

I have called Miss Spurgeon and Mgr. Kolbe, and even Mr. 
Knight, ‘critics’; but the approaches which they take to the plays 
of Shakespeare will be further clarified, I believe, by a distinction 
which Mr. Knight draws between ‘criticism’ and ‘interpretation’. 
All three aim at ‘interpretation’ as opposed to ‘criticism’. “Criti- 
cism,” writes Mr. Knight, “is active and looks ahead, treating past 
work often as material on which to base future standards and can- 
ons of art; interpretation is passive, and looks back, regarding only 
the imperative challenge of a poetic vision. Criticism is a judgement 
of vision; interpretation a reconstruction of vision.” It is recon- 
struction of vision, as opposed to judgement of vision, that all three 
‘interpreters’, if I may call them such, are attempting. And in 
reconstructing the vision, all three claim that they have found 
approaches which will cause to vanish difficulties and misconcep- 
tions which the approaches of the ‘critics’ have conjured up. Be- 
cause the ‘critics’ have ignored the leading motives in the imagery 


2 The italics are Mr. Knight’s. I myself do not hold with the notion, which Mr. 
Knight appears to defend, that the imagery may be used with much success in 
determining the authorship of a play. In such inquiries, evidence less ‘intuitive’ 
and ‘subjective’ seems to me more satisfactory. Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant’s article, 
“The Authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy” (Studies in Philology, 1926, vol. 
XXIII, pp. 157-168) is a good example of the way in which the ‘evidence’ of imagery 
may be twisted, unconsciously, to ‘prove’ authorship. The ‘test of imagery’, how- 
ever, may be of assistance in sustaining an attribution otherwise reached. But 
imagery is of most value, it seems to me, in an activity rather different from the 
determination of authorship, i.e. literary criticism. 
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of the play, according to Miss Spurgeon, they have misunderstood 
the character of Macbeth: 


This imaginative picture of a small, ignoble man encumbered and degraded by 
garments unsuited to him, should be put against the view emphasised by some critics 
(notably Coleridge and Bradley) of the likeness between Macbeth and Milton’s 
Satan in grandeur and sublimity. (pp. 20-21.) 


Because the ‘critics’ have ignored Shakespeare’s Way, according to 


Mgr. Kolbe, they have misunderstood the structure of the same 
play: 

The analysis we have made of Macbeth has more than a mere aesthetic value. Of 
late years criticism has certainly improved: but when I began to study the play some 
fifty years ago, there were many objections against it: (1) the Witch scenes were 
largely attributed to Middleton, (2) the Porter scene was thought to be an inter- 
polation as being unworthy of the tragedy, (3) the excited speeches of Macbeth were 
voted “extravagant,” (4) the episode of Edward the Confessor was said to be an 
intrusion to flatter James I, (5) the dialogue between Macbeth and Malcolm was 
“unnatural.” Our analysis, if known then, would have shown that these five points 
are amongst the most characteristic feature of the whole drama. (p. 24.) 


I have, unfairly perhaps, attributed explicit recognition of this 
distinction between criticism and interpretation to Miss Spurgeon 
and Mgr. Kolbe; but there is no need to do that with Mr. Knight: 

. . to-day there is a strong tendency to “criticize” Shakespeare, to select 
certain aspects of his mature work and point out faults. These faults are accounted 
for in various ways: it is said that Shakespeare, though a great genius, was yet a far 
from perfect artist; that certain elements were introduced solely to please a vulgar 
audience; or even, if the difficulty be extreme, that they are the work of another 
hand. Now it will generally be found that when a play is understood in its totality, 
these faults automatically vanish. For instance, Hamlet’s slowness to avenge his 
father, the forgiveness of Angelo, Macbeth’s vagueness of motive, Timon’s universal 
hate — all these, which have continually baffled commentators, instead of projecting 
as ugly curiosities, will, when once we find the true focus demanded by the poet’s 
work, appear not merely as relevant and even necessary, but as crucial, and them- 
selves the very essence of the play concerned. (pp. 2-3.) 


For several reasons such a concept as Mr. Knight’s ‘interpre- 
tation’ could not very well have been put forward until recent 
years. It depends, for instance, upon psychological and_philo- 
sophical theories to which the majority of people have not yet be- 
come accustomed. But I do not wish to discuss here whether the 
distinction is valid, whether ‘interpretation’ can in fact be sep- 
arated from ‘criticism’, or whether ‘interpretation’, as ideally set 
forth, is even possible. I wish merely to draw out a few implications 
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in the present connection. ‘Interpretation’ reminds me strongly of 
another attitude, that which is behind Mr. I. A. Richards’ book 
Practical Criticism. “We should regard each play as a visionary 
whole,” declares Mr. Knight, “close-knit in personification, at- 
mospheric suggestion, and direct poetic-symbolism: three modes of 
transmission, equal in their importance. Too often the first of these 
alone receives attention; whereas in truth, we should not be content 
even with all three, however clearly we have them in our minds, 
unless we can work back through them to the original vision they 
express.” (p. 12.) I should like to compare with this quotation one 
from Mr. Richards. “I hope,” he declares, “to be understood to 
mean by this [the aim of the poem] the whole state of mind, the 
mental condition, which in another sense zs the poem. Roughly the 
collection of impulses which shaped the poem originally, to which it 
gave expression, and to which, in an ideally susceptible reader it 
would again give rise. Qualifications to this definition would, of 
course, be needed, if strict precision were needed, but here this may 
suffice. I do not mean by its ‘aim’ any sociological, aesthetic, com- 
mercial or propagandist intentions or hopes of the poet” (foot- 
note, p. 204). Here are two theories of transmission or communi- 
cation which seem very similar to each other. Is not Mr. Richards’ 
“‘whole state of mind, the mental condition, which in another sense 
is the poem,” Mr. Knight’s ‘original vision’? Mr. Richards, with 
his ‘collection of impulses’, is using the terminology of psychology; 
and Mr. Knight, with his ‘three modes’, is using the terminology 
of philosophy; but there is a strong resemblance between ‘practical 
criticism’ and ‘interpretation’. At any rate, the applications of both 
theories lead to curiously similar results. For just as Mr. Richards 
analyses the critical preconceptions which hinder readers from ap- 
preciating lyric poems, so Mr. Knight condemns and seeks to avoid 
the critical preconceptions which hinder readers from appreciating 
dramatic poems. In the italicized words may be found the real 
novelty of Mr. Knight’s approach, and of Miss Spurgeon’s and 
Mgr. Kolbe’s approaches as well: they treat the plays of Shake- 
speare as poems, they are trying to find “the true focus demanded 
by the poe?’s work.”’ Miss Spurgeon declares that “‘in our preoccu- 
pation with the main theme, we remain often largely unconscious” 
of the “‘repeated action of this imagery upon our minds” (p. 28); 
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Mgr. Kolbe declares that if we study the imagery we shall find that 
the five objections to Macbeth are ‘amongst the most characteristic 
features of the whole drama” (p. 24); and too often, according to 
Mr. Knight, the first of the three modes of transmission, personifi- 
cation, alone receives attention, at the expense of atmospheric 
suggestion and direct poetic-symbolism. In short, the elements 
which the interpreters are anxious to bring into special prominence 
in their approaches to the plays — imagery, atmospheric sugges- 
tion, and direct poetic symbolism — are the elements of poetry; 
and the preconceptions which they are combating are precon- 
ceptions of what a play should be. The following quotation, from 
Mr. Knight, should clarify not only his own aims but the aims of 
Miss Spurgeon and Mgr. Kolbe also: 


A vivid analogy to this Shakespearean quality is provided by a fine modern play, 
Fourney’s End. Everything in the play gains tremendous significance from the war. 
The story, which is slight, moves across a stationary background: if we forget that 
background for one instant parts of the dialogue fall limp; remember it, and the 
most ordinary remark is tense, poignant — often of shattering power. Now to study 
Measure for Measure or Macbeth without reference to their special ‘atmospheres’ is 
rather like forgetting the war as we read or witness Yourney’s End; or the cherry 
orchard in Tchehov’s famous play. There is, however, a difference. In Fourney’s End 
the two elements, the dynamic and static, action and background, are each firmly 
actualized and separated, except in so far as Stanhope, rather like Hamlet, bridges 
the two. In The Cherry Orchard there is the same division. But with Shakespeare a 
purely spiritual atmosphere interpenetrates the action, there is a fusing rather than 
a contrast; and where a direct personal symbol growing out of the dominating at- 
mosphere is actualized, it may be a supernatural being, as the Ghost, symbol of 
the Death-theme in Hamlet, or The Weird Sisters, symbols of the Evil in Macbeth 

. in Shakespeare there is this close fusion of the temporal, that is, the plot-chain 
of event following event, with the spatial, that is, the omnipresent and mysterious 
reality brooding motionless over and within the play’s movement. (pp. 4-S.) 


If we ask ourselves why in Fourney’s End and The Cherry Orchard 
“the two elements, the dynamic and the static, action and back- 
ground, are each firmly actualized and separated,” and why “with 
Shakespeare a purely spiritual atmosphere interpenetrates the 
action,” we shall have to conclude, I believe, that the reason for 
the difference lies in the fact that the modern plays are written in 
prose, the Shakespearean in poetry. The ‘atmosphere’ of a Shake- 
spearean play is a product of its language, of the way in which its 
author has used his words. But the ‘atmospheres’ of modern plays 
are largely (I do not say wholly) a product of stage-directions or of 
acting and scenery. Looked at as plays merely, or rather looked at 
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as modern plays in prose, the works of Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists naturally have many faults: William Archer 
could have pointed them out with ease, for he could not understand 
poetry at all. Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton, following Archer, has 
pointed out such ‘faults’ in The Duchess of Malfi, in a book only 
just published, Te Drama in English. Even the critics who are 
able to appreciate poetry have not looked upon the plays of Shake- 
speare as plays whose organisms are essentially altered by the fact 
that they are also poetry. Miss Spurgeon, Mgr. Kolbe, and Mr. 
Knight have set out to combat their critical preconceptions. 

But when these interpreters set out to interpret, we are cha- 
grined to discover that they frequently disagree in their interpre- 
tations. Mgr. Kolbe, for instance, starts on a quest for a Jeitmotiv 
in Hamlet: 

Once we start on the quest for a /eitmotiv in Hamlet, we find no difficulty. We are 
only surprised that the thing never struck us before. It is not, this time, a matter of 
words; though there is a series of synonyms whose constant repetition leaps to the 
eye, — prove, probe, probation, try, put to trial, assay, test, find out, inquiry, 
question, questionable, answered, “pluck out the heart of my mystery,” etc. It is 
that everybody in the play persistently analyses everything that turns up. And the 
analysis is moral as well as mental. The clowns are just as analytical in their own way 
as Hamlet is: they even throw their speculations into logical form, with “an act 
hath three branches,” and an “argal.’’ Not a single scene is free from it, and if a 
poor sentry has only ten words to say, he will be introspective: “’Tis bitter cold, and 
I am sick at heart.” The whole play is a prolonged mental and moral analysis. 
(p. 29.) 


Mgr. Kolbe goes on to show (by sheer induction) for another thir- 
teen or fourteen pages that the /eitmotiv in Hamlet is analysis; and 
when we finish his exposition, we are almost inclined to give assent. 
Then, if we turn to Miss Spurgeon, she will shake our belief: 

In Hamlet, naturally, we find ourselves in an entirely different atmosphere from 
that of Romeo and Juliet, and if we look closely we see this is partly due to the num- 
ber of images of sickness, disease or blemish of the body, in the play, and we discover 


that the idea of an ulcer or tumour, as descriptive of the unwholesome condition of 
Denmark morally, is, on the whole, the dominating one. (pp. 10-11.) 


And Miss Spurgeon proceeds to pile up the evidence for der inter- 
pretation. But our confusion is made still greater when we turn to 
Mr. Knight. What Mgr. Kolbe asserts so confidently is the /eitmotiv 
in Hamlet, Mr. Knight asserts is the /eztmotiv in — Troilus and 
Cressida: 
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Troilus and Cressida is more peculiarly analytic in language and dramatic meaning 
than any other work of Shakespeare. . . . The language of the play is throughout 
pregnant of close reasoning. Many of the persons think hard and deep: the most 
swift and fleeting of love’s glances are subjected to piercing intellectual analysis, and 
the profoundest questions of human fate discussed, analysed, dissected... . 


(pp. 51-52.) 

Now Miss Spurgeon and Mgr. Kolbe have, in turn, different inter- 
pretations of Troilus and Cressida, and their interpretations differ 
from each other. Miss Spurgeon claims that Food is the dominating 
symbol of the play: 


The force of this dominating symbol is so great that we find that fourteen of the 
characters make use of images of food, taste or cooking, and that there are no less 
than forty-four such images in the play: seething, stewing, mincing, baking, larding, 
stuffing, broiling, basting, brewing. . . . (p. 17.) 


Mer. Kolbe is no less certain that “‘the root idea, the dominant 
note” of Troilus and Cressida is Shame: 


Shakespeare leaves us no doubt. Both in plot and character, and in the very 
wording, the leading feature is always Shame. It, or one or other of its equivalents, 
may be counted more than 160 times. All the main characters are tainted with shame, 
except Hector . . . and Ulysses. (p. 121.) 


I might continue to give examples of disagreement among the 
interpreters, but it is scarcely necessary. The quotations which 
have been given should indicate how very similar, in broad outline, 
the methods of the three interpreters are. And there is no real op- 
position in most of their claims, including those I have quoted, 
except in their insistence that the words or images or ideas are the 
dominating motives. All of the motives. which they give, probably, 
are dominating. And it would be difficult to determine by sheer in- 
duction (Kolbe) or by listing, classifying, card indexing, and count- 
ing every image in every play thrice over (Spurgeon) exactly what 
is he dominating motive. The dominating quality does not depend 
necessarily on the number of times a word or image or idea recurs, 
but on subtler things such as its position when it does recur. By 
forgetting the interpreters’ insistence that such and such a motive 
is he dominating one, however, and by combining what each has to 
say about a play, one will find, I believe, that one’s understanding 
and appreciation of Shakespeare’s art are enlarged. Hamlet, for in- 
stance, is, as Mgr. Kolbe says, analytic; but it also embodies, as 
Miss Spurgeon says, the idea of an ulcer or tumour: 
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Thus to Shakespeare’s pictorial imagination, the problem in Hamlet is not pre- 
dominantly that of will and reason, of a mind too philosophic or a nature tem- 
peramentally unfitted to act quickly; he sees it pictorially, mot as the problem of an 
individual at all, but as something greater and even more mysterious, as a condition 
for which the individual himself is apparently not responsible, any more than the 
sick man is to blame for the cancer which strikes and devours him, but which, never- 
theless, in its course and development, impartially and relentlessly, annihilates him 
and cthers, innocent and guilty alike. (p. 13.) 


Mr. Knight, though he goes further than Miss Spurgeon, recon- 
structs Shakespeare’s pictorial vision in much the same way: 

Thus Hamlet is an element of evil in the state of Denmark. The poison of his 
mental existence spreads outwards among things of flesh and blood, like acid eating 


into metal. They are helpless before his very inactivity and fall one after the other, 
like victims of an infectious disease. (p. 42.) 


It would be interesting to compare and contrast the views of these 
three interpreters on several plays, Orbello for example, but this is a 
task which the interested reader will wish to perform for himself. 
Enough has been given, I think, to indicate the direction in which 
one group of commentators is moving towards the integration of 
Shakespeare. Miss Spurgeon and Mgr. Kolbe are content to point 
out the importance of the recurrent words or ideas or images, to 
analyse these with respect to the individual play only. To be 
sure, reading the Leading Motives straight through, one does feel 
that one might construct some system of symbols from the images 
which recur in several plays; but Miss Spurgeon stops short of this. 
Mr. Knight, on the other hand, attempts to construct ‘the Shake- 
spearean Metaphysic’. The attempt produces some fascinating 
results; but here I, too, wish to stop short; and instead of follow- 
ing Mr. Knight, I should like to suggest a point at which this group 
of commentators, whom I have called the ‘interpreters’, might meet 
another group that may seem to be moving in an opposite direction. 
The interpreters, I have wished to show, treat the plays of Shake- 
speare as poems, they are trying to find “‘the true focus demanded by 
the poet’s work.” The other group of commentators treat the plays 
of Shakespeare as plays, they are trying to find the true focus 
demanded by the playwright’s work. These statements have been 
put in the form of a crude antithesis which of course does not hold. 
Shakespeare is not a great poet at one point, and a great playwright 
at another, but he is both playwright and poet at any given point. 
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I have spoken of the works of Shakespeare as plays whose organisms 
are essentially altered by the fact that they are also poetry; one 
might say that they are poems whose organisms are essentially 
altered by the fact that they are also plays. Mr. Knight appears to 
be insisting on this when he says, in his review of Sir Edmund 
Chambers, that “‘we shall never again forget that the plays are cast 
in a dramatic art form which precludes detailed correspondence 
with the appearances of life.” All these may seem obvious dis- 
tinctions, but disregard of them has led commentators into many 
various errors. 

But if Mr. Knight is an excellent example of a commentator who 
emphasizes the poetic aspect, while not overlooking the dramatic, 
Mr. Harley Granville-Barker is an excellent example of one who 
emphasizes the dramatic aspect, while not overlooking the poetic. 
In his two volumes of Prefaces to Shakespeare, Mr. Granville- 
Barker is concerned with the presentation of Shakespeare on the 
stage at the present time; his labours, and the labours of his pred- 
ecessors, have done a great deal to keep us from looking at Shake- 
speare through the spectacles of the modern realistic theatre, spec- 
tacles to which the nineteenth century grew so accustomed that 
they were held to be the eyes themselves. The researches of Sir 
Edmund Chambers, Mr. W. J. Lawrence, and others, have revealed 
to us what the Elizabethan stage was like, at least in its main out- 
lines, and we are able to apply the information thus gained to the 
elucidation of Shakespeare’s plays as plays: because his stage was 
like that, we may say, his plays are like this. The light which such 
a process throws on the plays should not be underrated, but on the 
other hand it should not be overrated. For the process rests on the 
assumption that the stage of Shakespeare’s time dictated to the play- 
wright; and the playwright was not then, as now, so completely at 
the mercy of his stage. We may deduce from the archaeological re- 
construction of the Elizabethan theatre and we may construct from 
Elizabethan evidence certain general principles of production 
which are common, more or less, to all the plays of the period, from 
Marlowe to Ford; we may test these principles by the plays them- 
selves and find that they hold; but the real criterion is to be found 
in each individual play. This is what Mr. Granville-Barker under- 
stands so well. The principle that there should be no breaks be- 
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tween the scenes, for instance, does not hold merely because the 
Elizabethans produced their plays in this fashion — “if wee can 
make farther Discoveries of truth and fitnesse then they, why are 
we envied?” — but it holds because such breaks are almost in- 
variably written into an Elizabethan play, forming part of its very 
structure; and consequently actual breaks are indefensible. If the 
breaks were not written into the play, if the structure itself did not 
make it obvious that the play should proceed without breaks, then 
the practice, in spite of the fact that it was the practice of the 
Elizabethans, could be disregarded in modern productions. In this 
case, however, I cannot think of a single Elizabethan play which 
would not be harmed by a violation of this principle of produc- 
tion. But what of the scenery? Because the Elizabethan stage had 
little or no scenery, and no changes of realistic sets for each change 
of place, must we give up scenery in producing Shakespeare and 
attempt to reconstruct an Elizabethan stage? In this case, it seems 
to me, the deduction made from the Elizabethan stage holds only 
partially. Scenery was not used on his stage, and consequently 
Shakespeare wrote into the play, as he wrote in the breaks, just as 
much scenery as he wished: realistic sets are either redundant, 
competing or clashing with the setting given by Shakespeare in the 
lines of the play, or they are superfluous. But if for this reason, and 
for the reason that it is almost impossible to have changes of scen- 
ery without having those breaks which are so harmful, realistic 
sets are ruled out, there is still no good reason, it seems to me, 
to attempt a reconstruction of an Elizabethan stage: any conven- 
tionalized stage which will give a continuous neutral background 
will suffice: the particular setting may vary with the particular 
play. 

It is at this point that the two groups of commentators, the inter- 
preters and those who are concerned with the presentation of Shake- 
speare on the stage at the present time, may meet and strengthen 
each other. When Miss Spurgeon, Mgr. Kolbe, and Mr. Knight 
analyse the words or ideas or images which recur in the play, they 
are emphasizing that “omnipresent and mysterious reality brood- 
ing motionless over and within the play’s movement”; they are 
emphasizing, in other words, that which is lost when the play is 
produced cut up by intermissions and realistic sets, that vistonary 
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whole which is in the poetry and which every effort must be made 


to preserve both on and off the stage. 
FRANKLIN GARY 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Stupy oF Facts AND PRoB- 
tems, by E. K. Chambers. (Oxford. 1931.) Two 
volumes. $15.00. 


The twentieth century has proved rich in Shakespearean archae- 
ology. Elizabethan conditions, social, political, dramatic, and 
bibliographical, have been acutely examined, minutely analysed. 
The extent and detail of these labours have been indeed remark- 
able: but not unjustifiable. The ‘Romantic’ critics pursued an 
imaginative method which came at times dangerously near to. the 
beating of wings in a vacuum. It is not surprising that they stimu- 
lated their successors into reaction. Were their romantic hyperboles 
merely the reflections of their own uncontrolled genius? — did they, 
after all, add anything of value to the solid scholarship and daylight 
common sense of eighteenth century editors? Recent ‘realistic’ 
criticism has set itself to answer these questions: to find the cold 
truth, pleasant or unpleasant. This is, however, merely an aspect of 
a more general intellectual movement. Criticism of the Bible has 
run a parallel course. So the inspired word of poetry is analysed, 
discussed in terms of printer’s ink, water marks, multiple author- 
ship, surface contradictions, and so on. The scientific spirit, so 
ruthless in analysis of all ‘values’, has necessarily been turning its 
attention to the origins whence our values flow. Sir Edmund 
Chambers, writing from the height of a titanic scholarship, now 
follows his classic studies of the Medieval and Elizabethan stages 
with a couple of close-packed volumes which concentrate the 
matured results of modern Elizabethan investigation on the subject 
which is ultimately their main mark and justification. 

This is a work of exact and careful scholarship: it makes little 
attempt to entertain, and none to thrill. There are no flashy phrases, 
nor any exploitation of favourite passions. Yet it is remarkable for 
clarity and general interest. The arduous ascent is eased by recur- 
rent wit and wisdom. The wit is well aimed, as when we hear of 
“unmetrical ejaculations and collective words, such as actors in- 
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troduce to accompany their gestures and demonstrate their in- 
difference to blank verse” (p. 1 57). The wisdom is often profound. 
In writing of Elizabethan punctuation Sir Edmund observes that 
“the antithesis between a logical punctuation and a rhetorical 
punctuation is not really sound. All punctuation has elements both 
of logic and rhetoric. It has its origin in spoken speech” (p. 192). 
This is the wisdom of common sense: perhaps of all the hardest 
kind to achieve with any consistency. Continually it illuminates 
vexed questions long befogged by doubt and insecurity. Heminge 
and Condell, and Ben Jonson, have given us brief but incisive 
portraits of Shakespeare’s literary personality: from which we may 
conclude him to have been “the last man, in the absence of rigid 
proof, to tie himself to the painful following up and meticulous 
correction of the thoughts and words of others” (p. 216). That is 
typical. Where there are facts, we can be certain they will be duly 
presented: where there are no facts, the common-sense conclusion 
is set down for us. 

We thus receive no startling revelations about Shakespeare the 
man. What is known is clearly and briefly traced: it amounts to 
surprisingly little. But, instead of hypotheses and hazards in the 
darkness which envelopes the historical Shakespeare, we are given 
something far better: we are put in direct sight of what evidence 
there is. Our second volume contains ‘documents’ only: but they 
are interesting always, sometimes quite exciting. We have all heard 
that there is a legend about Shakespeare’s youthful deer-stealing: 
here we have it, a facsimile of the evidence. The report about 
Shakespeare’s arrival in London, his holding horses outside’ the 
theatre — this, with many vivid details, is printed as described by 
Robert Shiels in 1753. No doubt some of it is unreliable. But it is 
there for us, to make what we can of it ourselves. Moreover, there 
are numerous, far more valuable, ‘contemporary allusions’, of 
Francis Meres, John Webster, Thomas Heywood, and many others. 
Especially interesting is a poem “which has not been printed in full 
before” by Francis Beaumont. These extracts bring us to an inti- 
macy with the actual Shakespeare very different from that we gain 
from the usual biography. The importance of this section to the 
general as well as the scholarly reader can hardly be exaggerated. 
Failing any new startling discoveries, we may call it the best pos- 
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sible method. “Of William Shakespeare’s own early days there is 
but little on record; and it is no part of my object to compete with 
those gifted writers who have drawn upon their acquaintance with 
Stratford and with the plays for the material of an imaginative 
reconstruction” (p. 16). We endorse that attitude, provisionally: 
provisionally, since ‘imaginative reconstruction’ is, after all, the 
essence both of history and biography, since new facts may yet be 
discovered, and since there is always the possibility of a new and 
perhaps convincing use of the old landmarks to outline a fresh and 
living story. At present, Sir Edmund’s method, which makes biog- 
raphers of us all, leaving us to draw our own conclusions, seems 
hard to improve: and it has its own, reserved, excitement. 
Chapters on “The Stage in 1592” and “Shakespeare and his 
Company” (the latter partly biographical) give judgments and 
details which only the archaeologist could properly question or 
appreciate: the same may be said of “The Book of the Play,” “The 
Quartos and the First Folios,” and “‘Plays in the Printing House.” 
But all are characterized by so easy a marshalling of facts, and so 
faultless a style, that even the uninitiated may follow them with 
pleasure; and, if at times confused, must confess that confusion to 
be the child of his own ignorance. Probably the most important 
chapter is that on “Authenticity.” For it goes to the heart of our 
subject — at once the centre and circumference of such scientific 
criticism. Here the result is encouraging: “the great majority of 
the plays are Shakespeare’s from beginning to end and . . . when 
he had once written them he left them alone” (p. 235). Besides the 
chapter on “Authenticity” the problems of each play are presented 
and discussed in full at the end of the first volume. That so wide and 
detailed an investigation should have reached so simple a conclu- 
sion is not, to those of us who have been similarly convinced on a 
different route, surprising. But it is very gratifying. Sir Edmund 
does not, however, accept the canon unreservedly: he is doubtful 
about 7 Henry VI, Titus Andronicus, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Henry VIII — and, necessarily, Pericles. For these Shakespeare is 
considered to have been partly responsible only. But there are no 
rash conclusions. “I do not think we have adequate criteria for 
distinguishing with any assurance from the style of his contempo- 
raries that of a young writer still under their influence” (p. 287). On 
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the evidence which scholarship has hitherto applied that is true 
enough. It is, however, likely that such questions will in future 
revolve on the test of imagery. We are warned, indeed, not to be 
led astray by ‘parallels’: “authors repeat their predecessors; their 
successors repeat them; they repeat themselves” (p. 222). Now 
resort to parallels is certainly dangerous unless the listing be more 
comprehensive than any hitherto attempted. But a careful atten- 
tion to Shakespeare’s work reveals a very clear consistency not 
only of imagery but of the use of imagery. This is partly a matter of 
intuitive, and subjective, judgment. But it is likely to gain im- 
portance. For example, Sir Edmund hands over large quantities of 
Henry VIII to Fletcher, following the usual tradition. But what of 

Alas, poor wenches, where are now your fortunes! 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me; 

Almost no grave allow’d me: like the lily, 

That once was mistress of the field and flourish’d 

Tl hang my head and perish. 

(Henry VIII, Il, i, 148) 

Or again, “‘He parted frowning from me, as if ruin leap’d from his 
eyes” (III, ii, 205). Do we not recognise that accent — that effort- 
less use of typical Shakespearian imagery? Moreover, the incidents 
of Wolsey’s fall, his soliloquies and dialogue with Cromwell, are 
written from an height surely Shakespearian: they can stand beside 
the best of similar themes in Timon; they show the same surge of 
emotion, the same throbbing solemnity. Where a purely poetic 
judgment is concerned, Sir Edmund’s authority may be ques- 
tioned. Our only valid objection to these ‘Fletcher’ scenes is, after 
all, the consensus of critical opinion. But this has been based almost 
entirely on ‘metre’. And, as we are elsewhere warned, “subject- 
matter has its reaction upon style. . . . Moreover, allowance has 
to be made for the influence of moods, and for deliberate experi- 
ment” (p. 253). Exactly: and a poet may well experiment in metre. 
Shakespeare was always doing it: one might compare Tennyson, 
Bridges, and many modern poets. But a poet cannot so easily ex- 
periment with imagery, cannot, without rendering his work sterile, 
refuse his characteristic imagery spontaneous and characteristic 
utterance. Sir Edmund is, indeed, clearly aware of this (he is aware 
of most things): “A writer’s mind is a well of subliminal memory, 
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into which words and images sink, and to the surface of which they 
arise again, unbidden, in the act of composition” (p. 224). He 
knows, too, that “probably the most striking parallels are the least 
evidential” (p. 222); and that “there is a negative value in compre- 
hensive collections of parallels, however slight, to a doubtful play,” 
since, “if none are found to a given writer, he is unlikely to have 
written it” (p. 222). Probably Prof. Spurgeon’s exhaustive study 
of Shakespeare’s imagery (as outlined in Leading Motives in the 
Imagery of Shakespeare's Tragedies) will, when published, put the 
whole matter in a different light. 

The chapter on “Chronology” results in no revolutionary con- 
clusions. Rightly, no great trust is placed in supposed contemporary 
references. “‘Shakespeare does not seem to have been greatly given 
to topical allusions, and the hunt for them becomes dangerous”’ 
(p. 246). Nor are ‘parallels’ of any great value here, since “the 
unconscious memory is a reservoir, giving up from its store things 
both new and old” (p. 249). Again, “when an association of ideas 
exists, it may be due to some other cause than a common date of 
origin. It may arise from a similarity of situation, or a revival may 
have recalled old work to Shakespeare’s mind” (p. 255). We are 
also warned against too firm a trust in ‘sources’. So the plays 
emerge in more or less their usual order. But it must be admitted 
that, firm as is Sir Edmund’s impregnability and rock-like assur- 
ance where archaeological scholarship is concerned, or in the nega- 
tive matter of demonstrating the insubstantiability of false meth- 
ods, he is less safe when hazarding ‘a whimsy’, as he calls it, of his 
own: that an ‘illness’ was responsible for what dissatisfies him in 
Timon. At least, the tentative suggestion is unconvincing: there 
may be a truth in it — but the statement is too vague as it stands, 
and would need an elaborate defence. Perhaps, too, a remark on the 
Final Plays needs qualification: “In any case, the transition from 
the tragedies to the romances is not an evolution but a revolution. 
There has been some mental process such as the psychology of 
religion would call a conversion” (p. 86). That is well said: but the 
distinction is not quite so rigid. Antony and Cleopatra, hardly a 
‘tragedy’ in the usual sense, may be suggested to bridge the two 
modes. 


There are signs that the tide is turning in Shakespearian criti- 
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cism. ‘Disintegration’ has done its worst and the text apparently 
yet remains “like a great sea-mark, standing every flow, and saving 
those that eye” it. But it would be the extremity of ingratitude and 
ignorance if those of us who look ahead to new lines of approach 
and new kinds of Shakespearian ‘truth’, regarded the older school 
of ‘realistic’ criticism as inept, even when its tempests and ‘strange 
screams of death’ raged their wildest, and we trembled to hear its 
exponents “‘prophesying with accents terrible of dire combustion 
and confused events” about the Shakespeare canon. Every intel- 
lectual movement has its exaggerations. Out of this nettle, error, 
we pluck the flower of truth. Sir Edmund’s comprehensive work is 
that flower: albeit rather a solid and weighty posy. Nor does our 
debt to recent scholarship end there. We shall find more, and still 
more, meanings in Shakespeare, of profound importance. But we 
shall never again forget that the plays are cast in a dramatic art 
form which precludes detailed correspondence with the appearances 
of life. We shall consider it but a doubtful compliment to the author 
to raise hypotheses and prosecute arguments as to the childhood of 
his characters or their actions during the intervals of their dramatic 
life. We shall see the plays as plays. Realistic criticism has per- 
formed a necessary catharsis, and henceforward our interpretations 
will, through their very limitation to the text and the text alone, 
focus a Shakespearian reality which is inexhaustible. 


G. Witson Knicur 


Excerpts from a Critical Sketch: The X XX Cantos 
of Ezra Pound 


A Drarr or XXX Cantos, dy Ezra Pound. (The 
Hours Press, Paris. 1930.) Limited edition, $15.00. 


Poetry? Words: figments of the mind, of no real substance. 

What more then is light? It is precisely a figment of the mind if the 
apprehension of it be our consideration. 

But it is an emanation consequent on microscopic action in the sun. 

Then words are the same, call the microscopic action which is their 
source ‘Socrates’ or what you will. 
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The Cantos have been in Pound’s mind since 1908, at least: “that 
forty year epic” — (Personae, etc., etc.) 

The poem begins after an image much resorted to by modern 
writers: the Odyssey, ever more pat to the times as time passes — 
(But it was Virgil who led Dante through the Inferno.) 

The first Canto has to do with Odysseus’ descent to the world of 
shadows. The effect in this case being qualified by Pound’s use of a 
translation into our tongue of a sixteenth century translation from 
the original Greek — thus making the Odyssey itself a link with 
which to hold together his theme. He uses a poem, words, modes 
that have been modified by use — not an idea. He uses the poem 
objectively. 

The now hackneyed theme of the appearance of the aged Tiresias 
comes up as in the original text (probably) but is not stressed. 

The thing that is felt is that the quick are moving among the 
dead — and the oarsmen ‘placed’, the oarsmen who went down 
in the whirlpool chained to their rowing benches and were not 
saved. 

It is the gone world of ‘history’. 

(Canto II) 

Now the poet takes his place: hallucination or genius. The ship is 
stopped in mid-career, in mid-ocean. The youth beaten by the 
sailors into the ship’s stern feels the God beside him (Acoetes’ 
story). He chronicles the arrest of the vessel’s onrush: — 

“Ship stock fast in seaswirl, . . .” etc., etc., etc. 

As to the Greek quotations — knowing no Greek — I presume 
they mean something, probably something pertinent to the text — 
and that the author knows what they mean. . . . But in all salient 
places — Pound has clarified his out-land insertions with reasonable 
consistency. They are no particular matter save that they say, 
There were other times like ours — at the back of it all. 

Pound has had the discernment to descry and the mind to grasp 
that the difficulties in which humanity finds itself need no phenome- 
nal insight for their solution. Their cure is another matter, but that 
is no reason for a belief in a complicated mystery of approach 
fostered by those who wish nothing done, as it is no reason for a 
failure of the mind to function simply when dangerously con- 
fronted. Here is a theme: a closed mind which clings to its power — 
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about which the intelligence beats seeking entrance. This is the 
basic theme of the XXX Cantos. 

Reading them through consecutively, at one sitting (four hours) 
Pound’s ‘faults’ as a poet all center around his rancor against the 
malignant stupidity of a generation which polluted our rivers and 
would then, brightly, give ten or twenty or any imaginable number 
of millions of dollars as a fund toward the perpetuation of BEAUTY 
— in the form of a bequest to the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

“In America this crime has not been spread over a period of 
centuries, it has been done in the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
by the single generation, from fifteen to twenty-five years older 
than I am, who have held power through that slobbery period.” 

His versification has not as its objective (apparently) that of 
some Contemporary verse of the best quality. It is patterned s¢i// 
after classic meters and so does often deform the natural order — 
though little and to a modified degree only (nor is his practice with- 
out advantages as a method). Pound does very definitely intend a 
modern speech — but wishes to save the excellences (well worked 
out forms) of the old, so leans to it overmuch. 

A criticism of Pound’s Cantos could not be better concerned, I 
think, than in considering them in relation to the principal move in 
imaginative writing today — that away from the word as a symbol 
toward the word as reality. 


(1) His words affect modernity with too much violence (at times) 
—astraining after slang effects, engendered by their effort to escape 
that which is their instinctive quality, a taking character from clas- 
sic similes and modes. You cannot easily switch from Orteum to 
Peoria without violence (to the language). These images too greatly 
infest the cantos, the words cannot escape being colored by them: 
(2) so too the form of the phrase — it affects a modern turn but is 
really bent to a classical beauty of image, so that in effect it often 
(though not always) mars the normal accent of speech. But not al- 
ways: sometimes it is superbly done and Pound is always trying to 
overcome the difficulty. 

Pound is humane in a like sense to that of the writer of the great 
Cantos — without being in the least sentimental. He has been able 
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to do this by paying attention first to his art, its difficulties, its 
opportunities: to language — as did Dante: to popular language — 
It is sheer stupidity to forget the primarily humane aspect of 
Dante’s work in the rhapsodic swoon induced by his blinding 
technical, aesthetic and philosophic qualities. 

All the thought and implications of thought are there in the 
words (in the minute character and relationships of the words — 
destroyed, avoided by . . . ) —it is that I wish to say again and 
again — it is there in the technique and it is that that is the making 
or breaking of the work. It is that that one sees, feels. It is that that 
is the work of art — to be observed. 

The Means Pound has used for the realization of his effects — 
the poetry itself —: 

It is beside the question to my mind to speak of Pound’s versifi- 
cation as carefully and accurately measured — beyond all com- 
parison — 

Perhaps it is and if so, what of it? 

That has nothing in it of value to recommend it. It is deeper 
than that. His excellence is that of the maker, not the measurer 
—I say he is a poet. This is in effect to have stepped beyond 
measure. 

It is that the material is so moulded that it is changed in kind 
from other statement. It is a sort beyond measure. 

The measure is an inevitability, an unavoidable accessory after 
the fact. If one move, if one run, if one seize up a material — it can- 
not avoid having a measure, it cannot avoid a movement which 
clings to it —— as the movement of a horse becomes a part of the 
rider also — 

That is the way Pound’s verse impresses me and why he can in- 
clude pieces of prose and have them still part of a poem. It is in- 
corporated in a movement of the intelligence which is special, 
beyond usual thought and action — 

It partakes of a quality which makes the meter, the movement 
peculiar — unmeasurable (without a prior change of mind) — 

It is that which is the evidence of invention. Pound’s line is the 
movement of his thought, his concept of the whole — 

As such, it has measure but not first to be picked at; certain 
realizable characteristics which may be looked at, evaluated more 
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pointedly, then measured and ‘beautifully’, ‘ideally’, ‘correctly’ 
pointed. 

They (the lines) have a character that is parcel of the poem it- 
self. (It is in the small make-up of the lines that the character of the 
poem definitely comes — and beyond which it cannot go.) 

It is (in this case) a master meter that wishes to come of the clas- 
sic but at the same time to be bent to and to incorporate the rhythm 
of modern speech. 

This is or would be the height of excellence — the efflorescence of 
a rare mind — tuned ¢o the world. 

It succeeds and not — it does and fails. 

It is in the minutize — in the minute organization of the words 
and their relationships in a composition that the seriousness and 
value of a work of writing exist — ot in the sentiments, ideas, 
schemes portrayed. 

It is here, furthermore, that creation takes place. It is not a 
plaster of thought applied. 

The seriousness of a work of art, the belief the author has in it, is 
that he does generate in it — a solution in some sense of the con- 
tinuous confusion and barrenness which life imposes in its muta- 
tions — (on him who will not create). 

It is always necessary to create, to generate, or life, any ‘life’, the 
life of art, stales and dies — it dies out from under, it ceases to exist 
— it is not captured merely by studied excellence — 

We seek a language which will not be at least a deformation of 
speech as we know it — but will embody all the advantageous 
jumps, swiftnesses, colors, movements of the day — 

—that will, at least, not exclude language as spoken — all 
language (present) as spoken. 

Pound has attempted an ambitious use of language for serious 
thought without sequestration (the cloistering of words) — an 
acceptance — and by his fine ear attempted to tune them — ex- 
cluding nothing. 

He has by intention avoided (quite as much as if he had an- 
nounced it) the camphorated words of what passes today for clas- 
sical usage. And also the cracked up — the cracking up of words and 
natural word sequences in an effort toward synthesis — ‘synthe- 
sis’, that is — and — 
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Pound finds the problem of new word use more difficult than that 
—and correctly so, I believe; that generation is subtler, that such 
writers are “seeking in the wrong garbage can.” 

He is seeking to demonstrate the intelligence — as he believes a 
poet must — by laboring with the material as it exists in speech and 
history. Doing that, he is attempting the true difficulty (though I 
am not here attacking the other slant on the theme). 

It is not by a huge cracking up of language that you will build 
new work, he postulates (that, is a confusion even when skillful — 
a true babble — onomatopceia, a reversion, its most signal triumph) 
nor by use of an embalmed language, on the other hand. But by 
poetry — that will strike through words whipping them into a 
shape — clarity and motion: analysis: be they what they may. 

Analysis. It is what all poets have done with the language about 
them. 

Button up your overcoat 
When the wind blows free 


Take good care of yourself 
You belong to me. 


There’s speech — fairly accurately. Caught alive, no doubt, and 
written down, put to a tune. 

Pound has wanted to do the same to a heightened and profounder 
degree. He has chosen flawlessly where and what he will create. 

How far has he succeeded? Generation, he says, as I interpret 
him, is analytical, it is not a mass fusion. Only superficially do the 
cantos fuse the various temporal phases of the material Pound has 
chosen, into a synthesis. It is important to stress this for it is 
Pound’s chief distinction in the Cantos — his personal point of de- 
parture from most that the modern is attempting. It is not by any 
means a synthesis, but a shot through all material — a true and 
somewhat old-fashioned analysis of his world — 

It is still a Lenin striking through the mass, whipping it about 
that engages his attention. That is the force Pound believes in. It 
is not a proletarian art — 

He has succeeded against himself. He has had difficulties of train- 
ing to overcome which he will not completely undo — in himself at 
least — if that were all. 

But the words reveal it: white-gathered, sun-dazzle, rock-pool, 
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god-sleight, sea-swirl, sea-break, vine-trunk, vine-must, pin-rack, 
glass-glint, wave-runs, salmon-pink, dew-haze, blue-shot, green- 
gold, green-ruddy, eye-glitter, blue-deep, wine-red, water-shift, 
rose-paleness, wave-cords, churn-stick. 

We have, examining the work, successes — great ones — the first 
moulds — clear cut, never turgid, not following the heated trivial 
— staying cold, ‘classical’ but swift with a movement of thought. 

It stands out from almost all other verse by a faceted quality 
that is not muzzy, painty, wet. It is a dry, clean use of words. Yet 
look at the words. They are themselves not dead. They have not 
been violated by ‘thinking’. They have been used willingly by 
thought. 

Imagistic use has entirely passed out of them, there is almost no 
use of simile, no allegory — the word has been used in its plain 
sense to represent a thing — remaining thus loose in its context — 
not gummy — (when at its best) — an objective unit in the design 
— but alive. 

Pound has taken them up—if it may be risked — alertly, 
swiftly, but with feeling for the delicate living quality in them — 
not disinfecting, scraping them, but careful of the life. The result is 
that they stay living — and discreet. 

Or almost. For beside living passages, there are places where he 
wrenches the words about for what ‘ought to be’ their conformation. 

That’s no matter. He has taken up language and raised it to a 
height where it may stand — beside Artemis — 

If that is not a purpose worthy of a poet and if Pound has not 
done it — then — 

It isn’t all, it’s even (in a sense) a defect to want so much the 
Artemis thing. But Pound has lifted the language up as no one else 
has done — wherever he has lifted it — or whatever done to it in 
the lifting. 

His defects (dey’s good too) are due to his inability to surmount 
the American thing — or his ability to do so without physical suc- 
cess — if that be preferred. 


WILL14mM Cartos WILLIAMS 


* * * 
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AXxEL’s Caste: A Study in the Imaginative Literature 
of 1870-1930, by Edmund Wilson. (Scribners. 


1930.) $2.50. 


Unlike the run of comment on Symbolist writings Mr. Wilson’s 
criticism comes neither from the same intimate laboratories as the 
works themselves nor from an impatient and uninformed outsider. 
While he is, in the fullest measure, acquainted with the formulas, 
intentions, and aesthetic convictions of Symbolist writers, and 
evidently of kindred sensibility, he is at the same time practical 
and, with certain reservations, objective. 

The title of his study, taken from a tale by Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
signifies the disposition of the Symbolists to shut themselves up 
with their private fancies, sensations and reflections, to the exclu- 
sion of that materialistic nineteenth century society in which they 
lived. This despair with action and reality was accompanied by a 
despair with the ordinary processes of literary communication. It 
led to a theory of the uniqueness, not only of personality but of 
each succeeding impression, and thus to the invention of personal 
symbols and even in some cases of an elliptical manner which 
amounted to a personal syntax. Having thus defined Symbolism, 
Mr. Wilson goes on to distinguish it from the other movements of 
the century, which, according to his interpretation, followed one 
another not as a continuous story but as counter movements: 
Symbolism taking the form of a reaction from mid-century Natural- 
ism as Romanticism had been, fifty years earlier, a reaction from the 
mechanistic conceptions of the preceding century. 

To the writers whom Mr. Wilson goes on to study separately — 
Proust, Joyce, Eliot, Valéry, Yeats, and Stein — Symbolism has 
stood as a vital influence, a body of methods and ideas to which 
they have greatly added and: from which they have in some cases 
radically departed. The Symbolist origins of these six writers is not, 
however, Mr. Wilson’s main preoccupation. It provides, for the 
book as a whole, an effective ‘figure in the carpet’, but amounts, so 
far as the individual essays are concerned, to no more than a point 
of departure. Taken singly, these essays are not unlike the succes- 
sive chapters of some very judicial history of literature. They in- 
clude biographical matter; they offer an analysis of the author’s 
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artistry and ideas; they attempt, finally, an estimate. Taken as 
a whole, I know of no better introduction to the significant modern 
writers, if by ‘significant’ one means the writers in the Symbolist 
tradition. Unlike the average history of literature, however, Mr. 
Wilson’s criticism is for the most part distinguished. It is not re- 
markably subtle or original. It is not charged with discoveries, nor 
is it informed with a profound conviction. But like his prose it is 
even and intelligent. 

There are, however, a few passages to which I take exception. 
When Mr. Wilson remarks of 45h Wednesday, “I am made a little 
tired at hearing Eliot, only in his early forties, present himself as 
an ‘agéd eagle’ who asks why he should make the effort to stretch 
his wings,” he can mean only that he is a little tired of Eliot, for 
this assumption of an old man’s attitude is everywhere in Eliot’s 
poetry, early as well as late. He is, again, a trifle hard on Valéry’s 
prose. Granted the obscurities and tangled metaphors, it does not 
appear just to find fault with this prose because it contains “simply 
. . . the presentation of intellectual situations, instead of develop- 
ment of lines of thought.” Valéry does not, to my knowledge, pre- 
tend to offer more than this; in fact, to judge from the physical ap- 
pearance of his page, his broken and disconnected paragraphs, his 
dots and asterisks, he seems rather to insist that he is writing frag- 
ments. Valéry, after all, is not a philosopher but a man of letters. 
Like Coleridge he turns to account his readings in philosophy, he 
bristles with suggestions, but unlike Coleridge he knows better than 
to promise a systematic work, which, by the very nature of his réle 
he could not deliver. The weakest of the eight essays, however, is 
the study of Gertrude Stein; for, having suggested that Miss Stein 
is in large part absurd, Mr. Wilson proceeds to erect a pretentious 
image of her as the Buddha behind modern writing, and ends with 
a rousing account of her prodigious influence. If here one is made to 
feel that Mr. Wilson doesn’t entirely know what he thinks, in the 
Proust essay, rich in insight as it is, he seems even more to straddle 
two contradictory positions. He insists upon the greatness of 4 /a 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, insists that it stands to our century as 
the work of Nietzsche and Tolstoy stood to the last, yet confesses 
that Proust’s imagination and ideas were “seriously affected by his 
physical and psychological ailments” — so seriously affected that, 
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as it turns out, his sickness tainted his writings. Mr. Wilson doubts, 
moreover, ‘“‘Proust’s own certainty as to whether he is exemplifying 
universal principles of human conduct or projecting by images 
sometimes monstrous the elements of a personality which he knew 
to be morbid and special.’’ One of these assertions would seem to 
undermine Proust’s reputation as a moralist, the other to throw 
serious doubt on his artistry. Yet in the end Proust emerges for 
Mr. Wilson as intellectually and imaginatively “prodigiously 
strong.” 

The sense one gets from a reading of the Proust essay is that of 
contradictions imperfectly resolved. This moreover is true, though 
to a lesser extent, of nearly all the essays. The paradoxes which we 
incessantly encounter appear to exist, not within the writers, but 
within the critic himself. The essays seem, that is, to reflect the 
very processes of fascination and disenchantment, attraction and 
revulsion, which the critic has gone through in his reading. Indeed 
one is at times almost ready to conclude that Mr. Wilson’s esti- 
mates arise, more often than not, out of surfeit. 

These uncertainties and divided judgments are not, however, I 
think, the result merely of unsure taste, but of the critic’s position, 
as that is developed in the concluding essay. He presents, there, the 
plight of the modern artist in much the same way as Matthew 
Josephson presented it in his Portrait of the Artist As American. 
In a world that has use only for journalists the genuine artist is 
forced either to withdraw into the cell of Symbolism or to follow 
Rimbaud into primitive and unspoiled places. Mr. Wilson’s hope is 
not in Humanism or the Church but in something more tangible: 
Communism. From a great social renewal akin to that of Russia he 
hopes to see the artist again put to work in an objective cause. And 
these future artists will, he moreover confidently asserts, work the 
better for the intelligence and technical discoveries of the Sym- 
bolists. 

Our concern here is not with the validity of this view but with its 
bearing upon Mr. Wilson’s criticism. The reason for those un- 
certain judgments which I have noted in his work lies, perhaps, in 
the fact that he is by temper in sympathy with the Symbolists while 
by profession he is a Communist. The literary temper is not ad- 
justed to the professional attitude. The enthusiasms of the one 
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produce compunctions in the other, and the result is a sense of 
collision and disparity in his ideas. But whatever faults it may 
have, there is no question as to the final excellence and value of Mr. 
Wilson’s book. 

FREDERICK DUPEE 


THe Puriran Minp, by Herbert Wallace Schneider. 
(Holt. 1930.) $3.00. 


New Englanders are notoriously incapable of writing unbiassed his- 
tories of their ancestors. Formerly they regarded them as good 
grain sifted by God from the chaff of three kingdoms; latterly they 
have often reacted into an equally uncritical antipathy. It therefore 
happens that the best political history of New England is the work 
of a Brooklyn stockbroker, and that now the first good study of its 
religious development has been written by a Columbia professor. 

The title of this book is misleading: it is not a study of the puritan 
mind in its entirety; it is a history of the decline and fall of a single 
idea. The puritans, according to Professor Schneider, came to 
New England to found a ‘holy commonwealth’; church and state 
were to be almost identical; citizenship in either could only be ob- 
tained by presenting satisfactory proofs that one was among the 
elect, a member of that invisible city of God of which the common- 
wealth of New England was to be a reflection. The early history of 
New England is the history of the gradual loss of faith in this idea. 
In the first generation it was accepted by all the aristocracy. But 
the defeat of antinomianism meant that religion became an intel- 
lectual creed and an ethical code rather than a personal experience; 
and with increasing prosperity sin lost its reality. Later generations 
accepted the theology of their ancestors without believing it; the 
separation between the elect and the world was gradually destroyed, 
and in the eighteenth century churches began to admit all respecta- 
ble church-goers to full membership. New attitudes slowly found 
new theological expressions. In the ‘holy commonwealth’ the func- 
tion of the state was to maintain the purity of the church; but to 
John Wise the church was justified because it promoted the happi- 
ness and freedom of the state. Samuel Johnson, having studied 
contemporary English philosophers in the library of Yale, threw 
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overboard the old Calvinism completely; he joined the Church of 
England and proclaimed that men’s wills were free. To Chauncy 
and Mayhew, who had made a similar use of the library of Harvard, 
God’s fundamental characteristic was not his justice but his benevo- 
lence; this involved the rejection of eternal punishment, and ulti- 
mately of the incarnation and the atonement; the universe was no 
longer a place where man glorified God, it was the scene of God’s 
benevolence to man. Meanwhile there had been a revival of the 
‘holy commonwealth’, but in a new form; Jonathan Edwards 
preached the old Calvinism with a new confidence because it was, 
for him, the expression of personal experience. He hoped that, 
within his lifetime, God would establish the New Jerusalem in New 
England. Yet he had no hope that any political action could estab- 
lish the ‘holy commonwealth’; he transferred its battles from the 
world to the individual soul. Edwards had disciples who wrote 
voluminously in defence of his theology, but with them it was a 
matter of intellectual assent; emotional adherence was increas- 
ingly impossible, and in the nineteenth century Calvinism died 
away. 

By making the decline of the ‘holy commonwealth’ his theme Mr. 
Schneider has organized the chief facts of puritan religious history 
into a coherent narrative. He does not, however, make it sufficiently 
plain that the idea of a ‘holy commonwealth’ belongs to himself 
and not to the puritans. Undoubtedly something like it was part of 
their mental background — it had been one of the fundamentals of 
European thought since Augustine — but the only evidences he 
adduces that any of the puritans ever made it explicit are a treatise 
written in 1659 by the English Presbyterian, Richard Baxter, who 
was never much read in New England, and a proposal made by 
John Eliot that the constitution of the state as well as of the church 
should be deduced from the Bible, also written in 1659 and con- 
demned by the General Court as soon as it appeared. 

An extension of his study at either end might have caused Pro- 
fessor Schneider to modify some of his opinions. He says, for ex- 
ample, that “the appeal to Biblical authority was a consequence, 
rather than a cause,” of puritan ideas; they worshipped the Bible 
because they saw a resemblance between themselves and the chil- 
dren of Israel. But when one examines the English origins of puri- 
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tanism, it is difficult to find any other cause for it than a belief that 
the Bible was the inspired word of God, who had there prescribed 
the organization and ritual of his Church; the puritan party took 
shape in opposition to those, like Hooker, who limited the authority 
of the Bible and extended that of reason, and to the High Church- 
men who upheld tradition. 

Mr. Schneider, by limiting his attention to theological contro- 
versy, has underestimated the posthumous importance of Edwards; 
Calvinism may have become ridiculous by 1800, but loss of intel- 
lectual vitality does not prevent a belief from influencing the lives 
of the unintellectual for generations. For nearly a century after 
Edwards’ death churches in Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts enjoyed frequent revivals; and the religious experiences of 
converts were expressed in Edwardian phraseology. In 1730 scarcely 
a minister in all New England gives the impression of really be- 
lieving what he professed; yet, thanks to Edwards, Calvinism sur- 
vived to trouble Henry Ward Beecher. 

The most serious criticism of this book is that, owing to the limi- 
tation of its scope, it gives a wrong impression of the ‘puritan mind’. 
What gave the ‘holy commonwealth’ its vitality was the belief, at 
once Biblical and primeval, that God rewarded virtue with pros- 
perity. If New England disregarded God’s law, then earthquakes 
and pestilences, droughts and Indian wars, would be the inevitable 
consequence; heretics and evildoers could not be tolerated because 
they might provoke Jehovah to destroy the whole community. 
This was the burden of all puritan preaching from John Cotton to 
Cotton Mather, and it was the chief cause of puritan severity and 
intolerance. In the eighteenth century truer notions of scientific 
law threatened to destroy the structure of puritan belief, but Ed- 
wards gave it a fresh lease of life by revolutionizing its sanctions; 
he transferred the battle between God and Satan from the com- 
munity to the individual soul, and altered the penalty of defeat 
from misfortune in this world to eternal damnation in the next. 
Hell had played a minor réle in early puritan sermons, but Edwards 
made it all-important. Of this Mr. Schneider says nothing; he gives 
the impression that the religion of the early New Englanders was a 
disinterested enthusiasm for a speculative philosophy. 

The early chapters in this book cover much ground in a short 
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space, and are merely an excellent summary of facts already known; 
one wishes that Mr. Schneider had quoted less and interpreted 
more. When he reaches the eighteenth century he is more at home, 
and his summary of Edwards’ philosophy is probably the best that 
has been done. The book ends by showing how puritan ideas, freed 
from puritan theology, were expressed anew by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; Mr. Schneider’s approach to Hawthorne by way of 1630 
provides an interpretation as plausible and suggestive as Newton 
Arvin’s study of him by the light of the problems of 1930. 

On page 123 Mr. Schneider confuses Charles Chauncy of the 
first church of Boston with his great-grandfather, the second presi- 
dent of Harvard; and on page 209 he includes Ezra Stiles among the 
disciples of Edwards. He also fails to distinguish the Northampton 
revival of 1735 from the Great Awakening of 1740, and greatly 
overestimates Edwards’ influence in provoking, and afterwards in 
restraining, the second of these movements. 


Henry BAMForD PARKES 


Vo.TairE, by Georg Brandes. (Boni. 1930.) 2 vols. 
$10.00. 


VotTaiRE, by C. E. Vulliamy. (Dodd, Mead. 1930.) 
$3.50. 

“No one,” says Georg Brandes, “has been so maligned as Vol- 
taire.” It is undoubtedly true that there have been few writers of 
his rank whose ‘legend’ has been so persistently one-sided. And not 
only in the popular imagination, but in the views of eminent 
critics the picture has more often than not been distorted by re- 
ligious or political prejudice. “Those people who read him every 
day,” wrote Joubert, “create for themselves, by an invincible 
law, the necessity of liking him. But those people who, having given 
up reading him, gaze steadily down upon the influences which his 
spirit has shed abroad, find themselves in simple justice and duty 
compelled to detest him.” 

To the critic of the present age this opinion of Joubert’s offers a 
shining example of the tendency I have mentioned. In fact it ap- 
pears to be nearly the opposite of the truth. For few persons now 
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read much of Voltaire’s except. Candide and Le Siécle de Louis 
XIV; but he has become the symbol of enlightened resistance to 
tyranny and injustice, of unflagging championship of liberty of 
conscience and freedom of speech, of intransigeant individualism. 
He is to many the first modern man, the first ‘good European’. 
He is, in the phrase of the greatest of good Europeans and, per- 
haps, the most discerning of critics, the “‘allgemeine Quelle des 
Lichts.” 

Nevertheless he remains, as Goethe pointed out, the most typical 
of great Frenchmen in his defects as in his qualities, “der Nation 
gemasseste Schriftsteller.”” He lacks, so Goethe thought, only two 
things, but they are important — depth of approach (4n/age) 
and perfection of execution. “Alles was ubrigens von Fahigkeiten 
und Fertigkeiten auf eine glanzende Weise die Breite der Wellt 
ausfullt, hat er besessen und dadurch seinen Ruhm tber die Erde 
ausgedehnt.”’ 

“France, famed in all great arts, in none supreme.” 

Matthew Arnold, who wrote this, also wrote, of Voltaire, that 
“because, handling religious ideas, he yet, with all his wit and clear 
sense, handles them wholly without edification, his fame as a great 
man is equivocal.” But ‘edification’ is not now regarded as the 
one thing needful, and if Voltaire’s fame as a great man is equivocal 
it is because he is not absolutely supreme in any one of the branches 
in which he achieved such brilliant renown. As a philosopher, he 
originated nothing; but like Mr. Bernard Shaw, popularized the 
ideas of others. He absorbed the metaphysics of Locke and the 
physics of Newton, and carried them, through the Encyclopaedists 
in France and his friendships with Frederick the Great and Cather- 
ine of Russia, from one end of Europe to the other. And with them 
he carried his admiration for the free institutions of England. No 
one would maintain that as a thinker Voltaire was the equal of 
Newton or Locke, but even as a satirist it is doubtful whether he is 
the equal of Swift. He lacked that saving grace of fierce integrity. 
As a dramatist he was immensely successful, and his plays are still 
interesting, almost exciting, reading. Even Matthew Arnold ad- 
mitted of Voltaire’s Merope: “It is admirably constructed and must 
have been most effective on the stage.”’ And yet in his tragedies 
Voltaire created no living character and wrote no line of real poetry. 
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The famous, “Zaire, vous pleurez?”’ is, if one may be forgiven the 
term, mere ‘sob-stuff’. 

It is the more remarkable, then, that one of the chief impressions 
one carries away from Brandes’ book is that of Voltaire as a poet — 
the poet, however, of the occasional verses, so charming, so deftly 
turned, and often so stinging, of the lines to Madame du Chatelet, 
and of the Epitre 2 Uranie. Brandes has deliberately sought to call 
attention to this side of Voltaire, which, once regarded as one of the 
chief manifestations of his genius, is now generally neglected, and to 
this end has quoted liberally and in French. “The critic who 
amounts to more than a weather vane of fashion,” he declares, 
“will esteem Voltaire as a lyric poet.”” And indeed the language and 
gentle movement of the lines 4 Madame du Chdtelet, are as far from 
the prosaic or oratorical couplets which the thought of Voltaire as a 
poet is apt to evoke, as their simple sincerity is from the mocking 
scepticism of the cynical monster of half-informed tradition. 


Si vous voulez que j’aime encore, 
Rendez-moi |’4ge des amours; 
Au crespuscule de mes jours 
Rejoignez, s’il se peut l’aurore. 


On meurt deux fois, je le vois bien: 
Cesser d’aimer et d’étre aimable, 
C’est une mort insupportable. 
Cesser de vivre, ce n’est rien. 


That is of the true lineage of Ronsard. 
But Voltaire the poet is, after all, secondary. The strongest im- 


pression which Brandes conveys is of Voltaire as a force. The first 
chapter is dramatically entitled “Overture:”’ 


Some writers are of importance in literary history. The greatest, mark epochs in 
the literature of their country. 

A very small number, at most a few dozen, are important in world history. 

Voltaire is one of these. . . 


Once upon a time a bundle of nerves, charged with electricity, captivated Europe 
and enlightened it. 

Once upon a time there was a man who was regarded as the supreme embodiment 
of human wit while still young, and who retains this reputation even to this day. 

Once there was a demon whose intellect was fire and whose ideas were lightning, 
whose heart was warm in devotion and friendship, while his mind shone cold and 
clear as a northern light. The art of his natural simple eloquence has rarely been 


equalled and never surpassed. It}was conversational, not oratorical; he never made 
speeches. 
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Once upon a time there was a man of the world, a business man, a courtier, a land- 
owner, a poet, a scientist, a historian, a hermit, whose nature was will, whose desire 
was honor, whose ambition was action, whose manner was charm, whose support 
was a rare memory, whose intellect was a genial vigilance, whose commendation, 
meaning distinction, was sought as eagerly by Pope as by actress, by King as by 
poet, and whose mockery left a stigma for ages. 


This is hyperbole; but at any rate we are prepared for no ordinary 
narrative, and that which follows is indeed extraordinary. The stage 
is the whole of Europe and the time the whole eighteenth century. 
The characters are Richelieu and the two Rousseaus; Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Swift, and the Duchess of Marlborough; Ninon, the Regent, 
Louis XV, Marie Leczinska, and Madame de Pompadour; Madame 
du Deffand, Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Catherine the Great. Two stand out from them all — the 
divine Emilie and the marvellous Frederick, The Marquise du 
Chatelet and the King of Prussia. We are presented with a moving 
panorama of the Age of Voltaire in which Voltaire himself is some- 
times left slightly in the background, as if he were indeed a force and 
not a person. Brandes is particularly successful in his delineations 
of women, and Madame du Chatelet, Pompadour, and the Czarina 
are vivid and living characters. It is the defect of the book that we 
never see Voltaire from the inside as we do many of the other 
figures; and a slightly false note is struck by the romantic glow 
enveloping him, of which the introductory remarks I have quoted 
are a somewhat extreme example. If the book is to be judged as a 
permanent contribution to the literature of Voltaire, it is not all 
that is claimed, in spite of the fascinating picture of the age in 
which he lived and the circle in which he moved. 

In the present version it is marred by the shortcomings of the 
translation. The style, never very good at its best, at its worst is 
capable of a lapse like ““how could have d’Alembert.”’ We hear of 
the “chorus of Notre Dame” and “the Temple of the Taste,”’ which 
are errors that would be made by one whose native language was 
not English. But it is names and titles that are most disconcerting. 
Varshaw and Brunswig are neither English nor the language of the 
localities in which they are situated. Hybrid forms like the Duchess 
de Morny and the Duke d’Orléans are unpleasant; but Duchess von 
W iirttemberg is ridiculous and Comtess [sic] de Parabéres impossible, 
though not much worse than Fean Baptist [sic] Rousseau. 
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Mr. Vulliamy, the author of a far slighter work on Voltaire, has a 
similarly irritating habit of calling Sully, Richelieu, etc., when 
mentioned without their titles “de Sully,” “de Richelieu,’’ etc. 
“A plague on de Chateauneuf!” he makes Voltaire’s father ex- 
claim fittingly. His book is not a translation but a native work. 
Nevertheless, in the matter of translation two complaints can be 
urged: first, that he has translated Voltaire’s prose into an affecta- 
tion of eighteenth century English; and second, that he has trans- 
lated his poetry into English at all. By the first I mean that he has 
Voltaire constantly writing “’tis” and “’twas,” “she don’t,” “I 
have wrote,” ‘“‘I was mightily vexed,” and other quaint expressions 
which are pleasant when genuine, and entertaining in historical 
comedies, but out of place in a serious biography. The author even 
goes so far as to write ““wou’d,” “lodg’d,” etc., though it is not clear 
what purpose is served. 

In all else save this attempt at atmosphere, his book is of the 
present. In spite of warning the reader not to do so, Mr. Vulliamy 
cannot help judging Voltaire by twentieth century standards. 
And he does seem to judge, or rather to blame, somewhat more than 
is necessary. Madame du Chatelet, Madame Denis, and Marie 
Antoinette are the principal victims; but Voltaire himself is not 
spared. It is the natural result of too much generalization. To deal 
with a life as crowded as Voltaire’s in a book of this size it was neces- 
sary to suppress a good deal of detail; but in a case like the affair of 
Madame du Chatelet and Saint-Lambert the suppression enables 
Mr. Vulliamy to convey a completely false impression. No extenu- 
ating circumstances are so much as hinted at. And his account of 
the Affaire Calas is too skimpy to give an adequate realization of 
Voltaire’s courageous and disinterested goodness in pursuing it to 
the outcome which justice demanded. From the whole turn Mr. 
Vulliamy has given to Voltaire’s later years it is clear that, first and 
last, Voltaire is to him really little more than the enfant terrible 
which, in many respects, he undoubtedly was. 

There is one important statement of Mr. Vulliamy’s that is 
seriously inexact. He says that Voltaire “hated Shakspere,” “he 
thought Shakspere no better than a village clown.” This is in- 
genuous. As Brandes explains, in the nineteenth century, “outside 
France his belittlement of Shakespeare was cited again and again 
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as it is expressed in his letter to the French Academy., It was not 
mentioned that this letter had been written when he was eighty- 
two years old and that it was the expression of senile stubbornness 
and zeal; it was never mentioned that it had been none other than 
Voltaire who in his youth had introduced Shakespeare to France 
and had translated and annotated his works.”’ He had, in fact, done 
more; he had attempted to imitate Shakespeare. Seized with ad- 
miration for the Ghost in Hamlet, he resolved to introduce a ghost 
into the tragedy of Semiramis. He did; he introduced it at high 
noon and in the broad daylight of the North African sun. The 
effect was striking, though not, it appears, in the way that had been 
hoped for; and the hilarity of the occasion was not decreased by the 
fact that the stage was so crowded with spectators that an usher was 
obliged to precede the apparition crying, “Gentlemen, make way 
for the ghost!” Voltaire later abused Shakespeare not because he 
failed to admire him, but because he realized that the Shakespearean 
tragedy was a dangerous rival for the Voltairean. 

If Mr. Vulliamy’s work seems thin and over-simplified after 
the rich complexities of Brandes’ scene, there are compensations. 
Chief of these is that Voltaire himself remains always in the fore- 
front of the picture, even though he is not seen in the round. 

There is in the Isham Collection a letter of Boswell’s describing 
his conversation with the aged Patriarch of Ferney. It does them 
both more credit than many more pretentious records, though Mr. 
Vulliamy twists his comment to their equal disadvantage. Boswell, 
fully conscious of the importance of the occasion and of the great- 
ness of Voltaire, is for once entirely lacking in flippancy; and Vol- 
taire, recognizing in the young man of twenty-four a bedeutendes 
individuum, talks with him as with an equal. They disputed on the 
subject of religion, and Voltaire launched into his usual tirade 
against ?Infame. But however much Voltaire might rail against 
superstition, against orthodoxy, against religion itself, he could not 
conceal from Boswell—and it should not escape us—his essen- 
tially benevolent character. The goodness of his heart was second 
only to the soundness of his head. With all his faults, his long life 
was filled with good works, with kindness for the unfortunate and 
championship for the oppressed, and with the ardent search after 
truth. He may have meant the inscription over the door of the 
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church, which this enemy of religion built at Ferney, as irony in 
line with his remark about inventing God; but it is irony in the 
antique sense, it is the irony of a truthful paradox— Deo erextt 
Voltaire. 

James OrRICK 


Sanctuary, by William Faulkner. (Cape & Smith. 
1931.) $2.50: 
Tuis Our Exixe, dy David Burnham. (Scribner. 1931.) 
$2.50. 
It may be that the novel, or something like what we now call the 
novel, is the white hope of American literature. At least, there is 
little positive evidence to confute the suggestion, what with drama 
selling out to the talkies and poetry borrowing more and more of 
its rhythms from prose. But if the American novel is to become 
something of literary as opposed to merely sociological or zeit- 
geistian importance, it must be something more than a collection of 
realistic snapshots and Freudian case-book gossip. It must create 
form. I say ‘create’ rather than ‘have’ because it is not enough that 
Americans should ape the forms invented by Hudson or Gide or 
Joyce. For the establishment of what can seriously be called an 
American novel it is required: (1) that there should be writers 
capable of giving form to American material — meaning American 
with respect principally to the tone and order of the emotions 
involved; (2) that the form should be moulded out of the material 
itself rather than imposed by European plaster-casts; (3) that the 
form should be principally justified by its ability to convey aspects 
of the material that could not be conveyed without it. I am not 
sure that the second and third requirements are quite distinct, 
though the third is intended to at once qualify and interpret the 
perhaps nationalistic connotations of (2). For naturally I do not 
mean that a serious novelist in this country can ignore, for example, 
Joyce. I mean that what of Joyce or any other writer comes through 
the prism of our own culture should be treated simply as one part 
of the, to a contemporary American, available material; and should 
if necessary be plagiarized, broken up, and adapted ruthlessly — 
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as ruthlessly as Shakespeare dealt with Montaigne and the chron- 
icles of Holinshed. Applying the general principle there seem to be 
very few writers who are properly speaking both novelists and 
Americans. There can be however, I think, little doubt that William 
Faulkner is one of them. With Sanctuary, his sixth novel, he has at 
length become established; and in considering it I wish also to 
consider David Burnham’s This Our Exile, which possessing the 
faults and ambiguous promises of a first novel and having a dif- 
ferent tone from anything in Faulkner, does nevertheless share the 
one cardinal trait of striving towards a form that objectifies. 


In Sanctuary Faulkner has used a variation of the technique that 
made The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying such brilliant 
monstrosities. The principal devices are those already established in 
the earlier novels: a gradual clarification, chiefly through symbols, 
of the main events of the narrative; a type of conversation suggest- 
ing frustrated attempts at communication; a repetition of trivial 
statements for heightened emotional effect; a feeling for the au- 
tomaton-character of bodily processes; an objectification of persons 
through the assignment of symbols special to each one; and an 
absorption of the person-symbols into the symbol arrangements 
that clarify the narrative and into those other symbol arrangements 
that sustain and intensify the emotional tone. At times these de- 
vices are used for effects almost melodramatic, as in the case of the 
means invoked towards the central revelation, which is accom- 
plished by a group of partial disclosures (“I didn’t know it was 
going to be just the other way,” “You’re not even a man!” “There 
wasn’t no signs,” etc.) and associations built around the roaring of 
the shucks, the plopping sound, Popeye’s whinneying, and the 
seeping blood. 

The characters in Sanctuary have fullness, but a fullness as if in 
some other and rarely encountered dimension. This comes about 
from the unusual atmosphere which the symbol arrangements 
sustain and into which the characters are fixed. The in this respect 
most consciously and thoroughly developed character is Popeye, a 
deformed creature who seems to cast a hypnotic evil spell all about 
him. His primary symbol is the eye. “From beyond the screen of 
bushes . . . Popeye watched...” the novel begins; and out 
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of that beginning there arise not less than thirty separate similes 
describing human eyes, concentrated in sections of the novel where 
Popeye’s presence is dominant. There are Popeye’s eyes “like yel- 
low knobs,” a blind man’s eyes “‘like dirty yellowish clay marbles” 
and “like two clots of phlegm,” there is Temple Drake, Popeye’s 
victim, with “eyes like holes burned with a cigar” and who saw 
something “with the tail of her eye.” Imbued with another kind of 
quality is Miss Reba the brothel keeper, all breasts and lushness 
and hot glints and thick wheezy sounds. She “drank beer, breathing 
thickly into the tankard, the other hand, ringed with yellow dia- 
monds as large as gravel, lost among the lush billows of her breast.” 
Her dogs and even the inanimate trappings of her brothel partake 
something of her quality. The dogs, “woolly, white, worm-like 

. moved about with an air of sluggish and obscene paradox... 
or, rushing thickly in when the negro maid opened the door, climb- 
ing and sprawling onto the bed and into Miss Reba’s lap with 
wheezy, flatulent sounds, billowing into the rich pneumasis of her 
breast and tonguing along the metal tankard which she waved in 
one ringed hand as she talked.” In her brothel “the china figures 
which supported the clock gleamed in hushed smooth flexions: 
knee, elbow, flank, arm and breast in additudes [sic] of voluptuous 
lassitude.” And then from a more dissonant arrangement of images 
comes malignant travesty: 

. . . Her open mouth, studded with gold-fillings gaped upon the harsh labor 
of her breathing. 

“Oh God oh God,” she said. . . . She drew her breath whistling, clutching her 
breast. . . . ““We was happy as two doves,” she wailed, choking, her rings smolder- 
ing in hot glints within her billowing breast. “Then he had to go and die on me.” 
She drew her breath whistling, her mouth gaped, shaping the hidden agony of her 


thwarted lungs, her eyes pale and round with stricken baffement, protuberant. 
“As two doves,” she roared in a harsh, choking voice. 


Of particular interest is the quality of Faulkner’s irony. The short 
sentence used as understatement is familiar from Hemingway and 
Lardner, but in Faulkner its use is specialized as a foil for an already 
constructed and violent complex of emotions. ‘“‘Durn them fellers,” 
repeated and repeated, and “Them fellers ought to quit pesterin 
her” are the only ways the half-wit Tommy can express his uneasy 
sympathy. And “But that girl, she was all right. . . . You know 
she was all right,” repeated five times against the wall of the hill 
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woman’s silence produces a vague vast sense of something un- 
nameably wrong. His most characteristic irony, however, is dis- 
played in the frustration of attempts to communicate. There is the 
imaginative but incoherent discourse of Horace Benbow drunk, 
given a verbal form of heightened obscurity and mock-poetry to 
suggest the effect of its filtration into the consciousness of Ruby the 
moonshiner’s woman. Again, there is the conversation between 
Ruby and Temple, where each led by her peculiar emotion builds 
her half of the conversation into a structure of its own, punctuating 
but not responding to the conversation of the other. The result is 
a kind of ironical epistemic, which is supplemented by irony of 
situation: Benbow’s attempt to save Goodwin’s neck bringing on a 
still more horrible death; the manner of Popeye’s arrest and acci- 
dental retribution; above all, the final description of Temple — no 
reference to the moral enormities for which her weakness has been 
largely responsible — in the gray gloom of Luxembourg Gardens. 


In This Our Exile the material is also treated, much of it, the- 
matically, and the leading themes are all announced in the first few 
pages. The important Mother theme is announced in the first 
sentence: “The door opened and Mother came in.” Then after two 
paragraphs which manage at one stroke to be markedly Proustian, 
to establish the emotive tone of the novel, and to announce another 
important — the Catholicism — theme, there is a variant repeti- 
tion: ““The door opened and Mother came in and a bell-boy with 
two black suitcases and a hat-box.” Then: “Coming in, Mother 
. . .” Following this are announced four other leading themes: the 
Railroad theme (p. 4), the Frederic theme (p. 9), the Peter theme 
(p. 10), and with an admirably controlled suggestion of ill-omen 
the Father theme (p. 13). The first half of the book is dominated by 
the Father theme crescendo. Thereafter the Father’s death and 
Peter’s desertion begin to affect all the other leading characters, 
working as major and minor cause towards a various disintegration. 
The novel ends with an arrangement of five independently written 
letters, fixing into a sort of permanency the hopeless, final mis- 
understanding. 

The conception, granted, is masterly, but the performance has 
flaws. For one thing, the characters, instead of irritating merely 
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one another, sometimes irritate the reader too. The best characters 
—the Mother and Peter and “I’— are excellent, but Frederic, 
with his hyperconscious epigrams, sounds (half the time) stuffed. 
Irritating characters need not irritate outside of book covers: look 
at Elinor Colhouse and Emma Bovary and Frangoise and Mr. 
Bloom. What is required is to find the ‘literary equivalent’ of irri- 
tation, by getting symbols that are to the mood of the passage as 
irritation is to ‘real life’. This, as a matter of fact, is precisely what 
elsewhere in the novel is often well done. It is well done in many of 
the Mother passages, and (pp. 319-321) in bringing out by a happy 
arrangement of evocations the irritant quality of Ruth: the 
wounded horse — “‘sticky”” — “felt that something was wrong”’ 
— “hotter as the sun dropped and turned red” — “‘hot and un- 
comfortable” — “feeling persisted that something was wrong 
which I couldn’t... .”’—“farm» smells — ‘cows —. Such 
writing is effective and fresh. Perhaps it is in trying for a wrong 
kind of objectivity, as in synthesizing too deliberately an unreal 
character like Frederic, that the author here and there loses touch 
with the proper ‘world of the novel’ and slips into stereotype. 

Blemishes however on the whole are few, and have their ample 
compensations. There are descriptions like: 


. . . Aman in his shirtsleeves walked over to an open window opposite and stood 
there stretching out his arms and yawning tremendously in the face of the bright 
sun, as though he would swallow the sun. He turned to talk over his shoulder to 
someone I couldn’t see. It gave a queer effect, as though he were standing on the 
brink of nothingness, about to step out from nothingness into the bright day, turning 
to drop a last taunt into the blackness he was escaping. But he only yawned, threw 
out his arms, and disappeared. 


There are conversations (such as between “I” and Willie, pp. 
393-394) which catch faithfully the rhythms of how intelligent 
people really do (sometimes) talk. There are effective uses of sym- 
bolism: the oxygen pump, the blackish-purple bruise, and (pro- 
claiming the physiological basis of and limits to emotion) “sick to 
my stomach” (a dubious idiom whose rhythm justifies it) repeated 
four times. And there is a magnificent fade-out ending to Chapter 


Thirty-Eight. . . . 


That two such independently objective novels as Sanctuary and 
This Our Exile should be so unlike in material, in methods of objec- 
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tifying material, and in tone is encouraging. Diversity is needful, 
and if diversity sometimes begets confusion, it is from a tradition of 
honest alive formalism that remedy must come. Formalism of this 
sort — the honest alive sort, growing naturally from the material — 
is what seems most to characterize the two novels I have been 
considering; and by this possession they are not only important as 
specimens of the nascent American novel but worthy also of en- 
lightened, disciplined attention. 


Puritre E. WHEELWRIGHT 


Worpswortn, by C. H. Herford, F. B.A. (Dutton. 
1930.) $2.00. 


WorpswortH, Clark Lectures: 1929-30, dy Herbert 
Read. (Cape & Smith. 1931.) $3.00. 


Mr. Herford’s is the more satisfying, Mr. Read’s the more irritating 
and challenging, book. If I accept Mr. Read’s gage immediately 
and defer mention of Mr. Herford, it is only because Mr. Read has 
so large a following that an examination of his statements and 
methods is imperative. 

Mr. Read’s essay (it is in no sense a biography) is an essay in 
psychography. His main purpose is to explain why Wordsworth 
suddenly burgeoned into a first-rate poet between 1797 and 1807, 
and then abruptly subsided until his important work became a 
matter of very intermitten effusions. Mr. Garrod, of course, has 
already attempted to ascribe the chief cause to Wordsworth’s 
friendship with Coleridge. But Mr. Read will have none of this. 
“Tt is a mistake to think that Coleridge awakened Wordsworth 
from some kind of dogmatic slumber, particularly in the matter of 
poetic diction. Wordsworth had written The Ruined Cottage before 
he met Coleridge, and this poem is so great an advance on this 
earlier work, especially in the direction of simplicity and realism, 
that it really contains the germ of all his subsequent development. 
Coleridge’s function, in this momentous relationship, was to act 
as a rationalising agent” (p. 133). Asserting that Wordsworth’s 
development has too exclusively been regarded intellectually, 
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Mr. Read determines “‘to treat it as equally an emotional 
development.” 

Briefly, Mr. Read’s thesis is that the prime, the moving, factor 
in the poet’s life was his love for Annette Vallon, who, as the re- 
searches of Professors Harper and Legouis proved, had borne him 
an illegitimate daughter while he was in France in 1792. In 1793, 
therefore, when he returned-to England, Wordsworth was “in a 
state of extraordinary turmoil,” and went on the tour during which 
he first saw Tintern Abbey. “I conceive that it was then that 
Wordsworth first realized that intimate communion with natural 
beauty which was to be the mainspring of his poetry and the source 
of his original philosophy. I think we can best describe his state as 
one of intense sensational awareness. He was exhausted by his 
experiences in France; or rather he was excited to a pitch of emo- 
tional sensitiveness that made every sight and sound acute beyond 
belief. It was a state of sensational ecstasy and on the basis of this 
purely physical experience, he built up his philosophy of nature and 
his theory of the development of the individual mind.” (pp. 61-2.) 
Previously, Mr. Read had established the strength of Wordsworth’s 
character by analysing the various portraits and descriptions 
that exist, and had emphasized the “hardihood [and] perti- 
nacity”’ of his stock by assuring us that he was of the race of 
Yorkshiremen that had produced Captain Cook, Frobisher, 
Wyclif, Ascham and Robinson Crusoe. (O Buckle! O Taine!) 
Mr. Read’s psychological explanation of Wordsworth, therefore, is 
this: Wordsworth was a typical northerner, whose “most extraor- 
dinary characteristic ... is [his] capacity for masking [his] 
emotions.” He was emotionally upset by Annette and sublimated 
his excitement in poetry. His art having exorcised his emotion, 
Annette dwindled in importance —and so did Wordsworth’s 
poetry. But, his conscience still worried him. Therefore, “As the 
love for Annette grew less, another change took place. We never 
suddenly lose an emotional attachment; we slowly bury it under 
rational camouflage. And so from now onwards we find Wordsworth 
losing faith in France, losing faith in those humanitarian ideals for 
which France was a symbol. Why? Because he was transferring to 
this symbol France the effects of his cooling affection for Annette. 
He could not avow to himself his loss of love for Annette; but he 
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could give his uneasy conscience scope in the idea of the country 
and nation to which she belonged” (p. 134). 

The evidence fo support this thesis? Mr. Read presents very 
little, but what he does offer cries aloud for scrutiny. At times his 
language is colored in order to sway the reader ignorant of the facts 
(p. 95-6); a quotation cut and mispunctuated in a manner that 
changes the connotation (p. 100); facts that are discrete summarized 
unfairly and presented as if the document from which they were 
drawn itself made the implied connection (p. 94-5); ignorance 
pleaded of facts that are easily found in The Prelude;? and a passage 
quoted out of context in order to ascribe it to an entirely different 
situation (p. 101-2). This last is so important that I must quote 
and explain at length. 

Mr. Read states: “In the Book X of The Prelude Wordsworth 
relates how during the course of the Revolutionary Terror his soul 
was sick: 


Most melancholy at that time, O Friend! 
Were my day-thoughts, my dreams were miserable; 
Through months, through years, long after the last beat 
Of those atrocities (I speak bare truth, 
As if to thee alone in private talk) 
I scarcely had one night of quiet sleep 
Such ghastly visions had I of despair 
And tyranny, and implements of death, 
And long orations which in dreams I pleaded 
Before unjust Tribunals, with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 
Of treachery and desertion in the place 
The holiest that I knew of, my own soul. 
X, 369-81 (1805 


10On p. 217, Wordsworth is called “a reformed rake.” But does Mr. Read believe 
that a rake would be influenced so very seriously by an affair? 

2 P. gt: Mr. Read cannot understand why Wordsworth went to France. “We can 
only assume his continued restlessness, an increasing interest in French affairs, and 
perhaps a belief that by acquiring a knowledge of the country and its language, he 
would fit himself for some vague employment, such as tutoring or journalism.” But 
Wordsworth is more definite: 


Led thither chiefly by a personal wish 
To speak the language more familiarly. 
The Prelude, 1X, 36-7 (1805) De Selincourt ed. 


Again, P. 105: “Knowing Wordsworth’s circumlocutions for familiar things, we 
might assume that ‘the chain of harsh necessity’ was only a lack of money.”” Why 
assume? Wordsworth tells us he returned 
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““ The stings of viperous remorse’, and this voice pleading, this 
death-like sense of treacherous desertion felt in that last place of 
refuge, his own soul — need we probe further? These phrases re- 
veal, as surely as words can reveal, the inner processes of this 
man’s life, the overwhelming nature of his passion for Annette, the 
torn and anguished heart which he brought back to England at the 
end of this year 1792.” 

But this passage reveals nothing about his passion for Annette. 
The context indicates that Wordsworth is referring here only to the 
Terror, not to his connection with Annette. The treachery men- 
tioned pertains to the desecration of Liberty that characterized the 
Terror, to the fact that 

.... the crimes of few 
Spread into madness of the many, blasts 
From hell came sanctified like airs from heaven; 


The Prelude, X, 313-15 (1805) 


By what ratiocinative process is Wordsworth’s reaction to the 
political events of the Revolution equated and interchangeable 
with his love for Annette? 

One portion of Mr. Read’s book, however, deserves praise, and 
that is his analysis of Wordsworth’s famous Preface. Here, on the 
more familiar ground of criticism, Mr. Read is keen. He restores 
the usually truncated definition that poetry is emotion recollected 
in tranquillity (Mr. Herford also blunders in this respect) to its 
original form, (“He said that Poetry takes its origin in emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.””) and emphasizes the equally important 
stages of contemplation, recrudescence of the emotion, and compo- 
sition. Also commendable is his account of the influence on the poet 
of Hartley’s theories and practice. In other respects, however, I 
cannot follow him. I cannot reconcile, for example, these two state- 
ments: Wordsworth is one of those poets whose “‘ works of art stand 
out in severe relief: no events explain them; they have no back- 
ground, no gradations towards experience, no transitions to events” 
(p. 11) and “Wordsworth, as a character and as a poet, is inex- 
plicable without [the] key to his emotional development” (p. 97). 


Compell’d by nothing less than absolute want 
Of funds for my support .. . 
The Prelude, X, 191-2 (1805) ibid. 
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Nor can I accept his attempt to abstract a coherent philosophical 
system from Wordsworth’s poetry, chiefly because Mr. Read has 
not sufficient respéct for the words he uses. I have room for only 
two of numerous examples: “. . . for a time, Wordsworth was a 
Deist, or, as we might fairly say, an atheist” (p. 174). I cannot 
understand such identities, especially when he quotes as evidence 
H. C. Robinson’s interview with Blake, in which Blake called 
Milton, Dante, and Wordsworth all atheists. Again: ‘“‘Words- 
worth confessed to Crabb Robinson that the pressing difficulty 
on his mind had always been to reconcile the prescience, of the 
Almighty with accountability in man. Exactly! . . . Either God 
is prescient and in his will is our peace, or man is accountable to 
his own Conscience and Intelligence, and has no need of a God” 
(p. 197). To me this is a distortion of a common difficulty by a 
non sequitur, for Mr. Read’s interpretation has no basis in fact in 
Wordsworth’s statement. 


Mr. Herford’s short and critical biography is an excellent volume. 
I can think of none that would better serve either the beginner 
seeking an introduction or the advanced student desiring an 
organization of the material. And to the scholar there is reserved a 
special pleasure of noting with what artistry the details are chosen, 
for in his narrative Mr. Herford manifests the economy and skill of 
an accomplished novelist. Facts are presented with fidelity to their 
meaning in their context, and when the writer differs from others in 
their interpretations, he is careful thoroughly to document his 
statements. Many of Professor De Selincourt’s revelations in his 
monumental edition of The Prelude are here utilized for the correc- 
tion of old ideas, chiefly in regard to Wordsworth’s debt to Godwin. 
Mr. Herford adopts the opinion that the Borderers was an anti- 
Godwinian play and reverses the usual judgment relating God- 
win’s influence on the poet. 

But more pleasing even than Mr. Herford’s exact scholarship and 
felicitous expression is the critical attitude he reflects. Without 
denying Wordsworth’s greatness, he is aware of, and illustrates, the 
difference between the primrose of Peter Bell and “that Rose which 
from prime derives its name” on the Duddon. He is properly dis- 
criminating and gives evidence of a better apprehension of the es- 
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sence of Wordsworth when he says that others could have written 
The Cuckoo, but only he could have written Stepping Westward. 
Mr. Herford can remain a Wordsworthian and admit that “. .. . 
Goethe had found, and exercised with assured mastery, the secret 
of the naive simplicity of speech in lyric which Wordsworth groped 
after, constantly missed with grotesque effect, and only now and 
then perfectly achieved” (p. 114). He can describe the over-rated 
sonnet “I grieved for Buonaparté” as “‘still imitative, almost a 
literary exercise.” He does not deny that “Waterloo evoked a 
platitudinous pean more eloquent of aridity than silence itself.” 
If I seem to emphasize such bits of adverse criticism, that is because 
scholars have too often betrayed their perspective to partisanship. 
But Mr. Herford is well equilibrated. I have found no better treat- 
ment of the Immortality Ode, or the Tintern Abbey poem, and his 
discussion of Te Prelude, while necessarily not as comprehensive as 
Mr. Legouis’, is adequate. 

In treating of Wordsworth’s political sentiments, however, Mr. 
Herford is slightly too credulous of words and negligent of facts. 
He justly insists that Wordsworth’s early environment made him an 
“‘aximomatic revolutionary,” but when he explains his attitude 
after 1805 by saying that “this apparent change of front meant no 
slackening of his inborn passion for liberty, on the contrary it was 
rooted in the French violation of that cause”’ (p. 226), those who 
know the poet’s reactionary activities can merely protest that his 
idea of liberty had so altered as to be unrecognizable. To my mind, 
his actions in his last forty years are those of a sincere but ossified 
Tory. But Mr. Herford presents interesting evidence for his case, 
and its dubiousness does not detract from the exceptional merit of 
his book.’ 

What modern readers, however, need even more than biographies 
of the poet, is a thorough critical examination of his work at its 
best, and a critical selection of his poetry. We have moved some- 
what from Arnold’s position, and no longer regard him as our 
spokesman, or our arbiter of taste. Arnold’s edition served its time 


_3Mr. Herford achieves an original touch in misquoting the most misquoted 
line in English. Wordsworth wrote “The light that never was, on sea or land.” 
Usually it is misquoted as “. . . land or sea.” Mr. Herford quotes it as “. . . sea or 
shore.” 
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and purpose, but it is not entirely suitable for us. I, myself, cannot 
completely accept even Michael, when I find incongruities of style 
and rhythm with Sense, as in this bit: © 


Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s edge, 
That in our ancient uncouth country style 

With huge and black projection overbrowed 

Large spave beneath, as duly as the light 

Of day grew dim the Housewife hung a lamp; .. . 


If such inversion and pomp is used to describe a lamp, how should 
one picture the chain by which Milton attached the earth to 
Heaven? “He had undervalued Art,” said Walter Raleigh, “and 
Art, which is long, took its slow revenge upon him.” And still is 
taking. In an age in which craftsmanship is demanded of a poet as 
much as it is today, Wordsworth wears less well than others. 
Shakespeare, Milton, have withstood all tests. What modern critic 
or poet will examine Wordsworth exhaustively and present us, not 
with sage or prophet, theorist or religious leader, but with the poet, 
craftsman, artist? If the modern generation is to consider him its 
contemporary together with Shakespeare and Milton, it must above 
all find the artist in him. The task needs to be done. 


Morris U. ScHaPpPEs 


NOTE 


On page 132 of the January, 1931, issue, in a note to his review of 
Hopkins’ Poems, Mr. Schappes listed certain errors in the edition, 
for which he held Mr. Charles Williams and the Oxford Press re- 
sponsible. At the time of preparing his review Mr. Schappes had 
before him only the page proof of the Poems; and he listed these 
errors on the assumption that the proof had received final correc- 
tion, and on the further assumption that the earlier (Bridges) edi- 
tion was to be accepted as the correct text. 

When this new edition of the Poems appeared most of the errors 
had been corrected; and certain divergences from the Bridges edi- 
tion have been justified by Mr. Williams by reference to manu- 
scripts which are at his disposal. The following three errors remain: 
p. 14, st. 8, 1. 7, ““Christ’s” should read “Christ, ’s”; p. 133, |. 9, 
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comma after “boasting” should be deleted; p. 133, 1. 10, “billow- 
ing” should read “‘billowy”’. P. 34, 1. 42, Mr. Williams has dropped 
the ‘“‘;” after “‘then”’; and on p. 68, Poem 4g, |. 3, Mr. Williams has 
dropped the “,” after “field”. In the following lines Mr. Williams 
has corrected the Bridges text by MS: p. 46, The Candle Indoors, |. 
14; p. 48, l. 5; p. 75, Directions to Act II; p. 78, Beuno’s Speech, |. 
8; p. 84, 1. 1; p. 87, Poem 69, 1. 1; p. 88, Poem 70, |. 9; p. 134, |. 14. 
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